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The Pretty W oman in Photography 


By Sadakichi Hartmann 


HE pretty woman is 

always popular. Her 
charms are not sub- 
ject to any fad, to any 
special season or clime; 
she reigns supreme 
through all the ages. 
Men and women alike 
worship at her shrine. 
Men like her or love her, as it may be, from 
natural inclination; while women are inter- 
ested in her for their own vanity’s sake, if 
for naught else than to wonder “ what other 
people can see in her.”” To them she is a 
mirror in which they may see, in a minor 
degree, their own charms reflected. No- 
body can resist her. Even Diogenes 
might have treated her with less rudeness 
than he treated Alexander the Great, and 
left his barrel for a while to bask in her light 
instead of that of the sun. 
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We are all aware that it was a woman 
who built the hanging gardens of Babylon, 
a woman who threw down the temple of the 
Philistines, and a woman who devastated 
the palace of Menelaus and brought on the 
Trojan War; but, I believe, we do not fully 
realize that it was in every instance a pretty 
and not a beautiful woman. 

The beautiful woman, like the man of 
genius, is solitary. Her admirers are few, 
because beauty depends on individual con- 
viction; it must be defended and fought for. 
The majority think lightly of great beau- 
ties. We have grown rather skeptical about 
Marie Stuart, and doubt the historian who 
tells us that Ninon de L’Enclos at the age of 
seventy bestowed kisses with so much of 
their old-time sweetness hanging about them 
that the recipients were glad to be present at 
their distribution. Prettiness appeals to all; 


there are no laws for it; it is a matter of 
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‘*REVERY.’’ PHOTOGRAPH 
emotional appreciation. Beauty is of a 
sterner kind; it has its own esthetic code, 
and its infallibility must be proved. 

There lies the rub, as Prince Hamlet 
would say. Beauty is the most indefinite 
of all qualities. When Paris undertook to 
decide which of the three goddesses was the 
most beautiful, he was fatuous beyond a 
reasonable allowance for young men. 

To be sure, we live in a very scientific age, 
and no doubt attempts have been made to 
reduce even beauty to the abject level of a 
mere intellectual concept that may be ex- 
pressed in algebraic notation. We would 
not shrink from applying calipers to some 
Galatea’s marble limbs to determine the 
curvature of their sinuous lines, or placing 
the stethoscope to the restless bosom of 
some sweet Clytie “to measure the soft 
music of her sigh.” Yet no person of 
sanity, even male, would undertake to 
arrange beauty in an order of merit. So 
many marks for the nose, so many for the 
mouth, and points deducted for a birth- 
mark or pimple—to that sort of thing 





no one with any respect and admiration 
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for the fair sex could be expected to 
submit. 

Besides, beauty is subjected to different 
ideals: we have but to look about us to see 
that one man’s choice is another man’s cari- 
cature. The ladies of Japan blacken or gild 
their teeth, and those of India stain them 
red. The beauty of China rests on feet so 
diminutive that they cannot be used for 
walking. Thick lips and nose-rings are the 
pride of Hottentot Venuses. The typical 
Irish lassie is made in a different mold from 
the Parisian ingénue, and the charms of 
some German-American Margaret are of 
another pattern still. And the King of 
Cambodia would not exchange his amiable 
dancers for the most brilliant galaxy of 
European beauties. 

No; beauty cannot be determined. It 
is too abstract. It is as much in the eye as 
it is in the object. The solving of the prob- 
lem has to be left to poets, artists, and 
anthropometrists. But prettiness has a 
thousand and one ways to appeal to our 
senses. Also, the fascination of prettiness 
is a mystery, but a mystery that does not 
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TWO COSTUME 


perturb us. If popular verdict pronounces a 
young girl or woman pretty, the majority 
of us will agree on that point. We can 
trust our neighbor’s judgment in that 
respect, while we might entertain serious 
doubts of his ability to discover a new 
Helen of Troy. 

The pretty woman is greeted with pleas- 
ure, no matter whether she makes her ap- 
pearance in real life or through some medi- 
um of artistic impression. Every art-dealer 
knows what a high degree of fondness the 
public entertains for the pretty woman. It 
is perhaps the most important part of his 
stock in trade. A village Miranda set in a 
celestial glow at the sight of her rustic 
Ferdinand, or a Juliet parched with the 
flame of Romeo’s kisses, is always certain 
of public approval. 

But in the domain of art, be it poetry, 
painting, or sculpture, while the pretty 
woman has her coveted place, she encoun- 
ters always a most serious rival in her 
sister, the beauty. The pretty woman is 
rarer in art than one might imagine; the 
artists, in quest of some elusive melody, 
desire perfection—some Mona Lisa, some 
Simonetta of Botticelli or Psyche of the 
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Naples Museum. But we who do not live 
among goddesses, but among women who 
lack both ability and inclination for the 
part, must look toward some other realm of 
pictorial expression to attain a more com- 
placent enjoyment of prettiness. 

The artist is too much engaged in the 
pride and surprise of his performances. 
His medium of expression is a too elaborate 
one; the action of the hand is too closely 
connected with the activity of the brain 
to grasp objective phenomena. The pho- 
tographer is his superior in this respect. 
Photography is the one medium of pictorial 
expression which records independently; 
only the selection of the subjects is under 
control. The photographer can devote his 
entire knowledge and all those qualities 
which constitute conception and good taste 
in a painter to the arrangement, investiga- 
tion, and full comprehension of his sub- 
ject, leaving the labor of actual representa- 
tion toa mechanical process of reproduction. 

And that is why the artistic photographer 
has made such valuable conquests in the 
domain of good looks. The painter sees a 
pretty woman through his own tempera- 
ment, while the photographer gets the actual 








‘“THE PEWTER MUG.” A SYMPHONY IN SEPIA BY ROSE CLARKE 


structure of her face, and although he may 
tell us that no one lens is like another, we 
know that for certain things it is always 
correct. A man with a Cyrano de Bergerac 
nose will never be represented by any lens 
as having a Roman or Grecian nose, as 
happens occasionally in portrait-painting. 


It seems that just what photography is at 
present is rather vague in the minds of the 
people. There seems to be a question as to 
where photography begins or ends, and 
where the cleverness of the artist begins or 
ends. Surely, to be clever is one thing, to 
be true to the medium another. The brush 
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THE HAND-GLASS.”’ 


has been rather too mixed up with pho- 
tography of late. Some of the pictorialists 
pursue paths in which I am unable to follow. 
The so-called blurred effect is an anomaly, 
for clearness of expression is one of the prin- 
cipal characteristics of photography. 

At a recent exhibition I asked a friend of 
mine what he thought a certain photograph 


AN ARRANGEMENT 


IN BROWN BY RUDOLF EICKEMEYER, JR. 


After several minutes of in- 


represented. 
tense thought, he opined that it might have 
some resemblance to what a lonely hut 
would look like in a fog very late at night, 
but my experience of such peculiar atmos- 
pheric conditions being limited, I was unable 


to hazard an opinion. Personally I thought 
an eruption of Mount Vesuvius might have 
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been the subject, but I can truthfully state 
that up to this moment I am really unaware 
what this particular photograph was. in- 
tended, and I use the word advisedly, to 
represent. A little of this goes a long way. 
One can’t live upon such art as a steady 
diet. At times it may be a really fine thing 
to have on the table, like pie and cake. It’s 
a good thing to top off with after one gets 
through with the meat and bread and vege- 
tables of ev eryday life, and, mind you, I am 
not against it—but, just like pie and cake, 
one can get too much of a good thing, even 
if it is art. 

The reason for all this can 
enough explained. Photography 
often “been called a mechanical process that 
its exponents no longer feel any particular 
pride in its association; they would like to 
find some way to conceal its mechanism. 
They want their prints to elicit the remark, 
“Tt does not look like a photograph, but 
more like a picture.” 

There is no denying that this pictorial 
movement, whenever it has been pursued in 
a somewhat rational fashion, has done a 


be easily 
has So 
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great amount of good. It is plainly evident 
on all sides, from the modest show-case of 
the humblest village photographer to the 
most pretentious of the lavish metropolitan 
establishments. Everywhere the  profes- 
sional photographer is breaking away from 
the painted backgrounds, the papier- 
miché accessories, the high-backed chair 
and column, the head-rest and _ top-light. 
The potted palms and artificial flowers are 
being thrown out into the junk-heap along 
with the awkward poses and other affecta- 
tions of former years. 

The chief factor in the transformation was 
the amateur. For years the professional 
photographers were interested merely in 
bringing the mechanical side to perfection, 
completely ignoring the fact that more 
tasteful and elegant results could easily be 
obtained. The photograph of twenty years 
ago was almost inevitably a mere record, a 
bald, unfeeling statement. Making no 
appeal, it awakened no response, and indi- 
cated little else than the marvelous power of 
the lens. And there was another period 
when photography reminded one of the 
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quaint combination of a barber-shop and a 
manicuring establishment. Small eyes were 
made larger to order, large mouths were 
made smaller, thick necks and hanging 
chins were reduced in size, crooked noses 
were made straight, and bald places were 
equipped with a new growth of hair. 

With the continual improvement of the 
ordinary dry plate, and with the advance of 
the roll film, however, practically all the 
world and his wife have become photogra- 


artistic leaven judiciously introduced by 
them has gone some way toward leavening 
the whole. An important change has been 
wrought by their experiments; photography 
has put on a new garb and takes a place 
among those things which delight the ar- 
tistic sense. 

Many photographers have begun to 
realize the advisability of a departure from 
the old stereotyped portrait, and although 
the trammels of a livelihood make caution 
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phers. A century ago people penned word- 
pictures, but the day of diaries is over. 
“Jim, the Penman” was supplanted by 
“ Johnny-with-the-camera,” and he, in his 
ignorance, dared to attempt that which the 
professional thought impossible. 

True enough, in the majority of instances 
the results of the dark room were dire fail- 
ures. It also happened that the shutter did 
not open, or did not close, that the slide was 
not drawn, that the light leaked in, that too 
much or too little exposure was given, that 
the focus was out, or the helpless victim of a 
sitter did not sit still. But every year adds 
to the number of those who have learned 
to make photographic reproductions really 
resemble the objects photographed, and the 





and a frequent yielding to the wishes of their 
customers necessary, the production of 
better work is steadily increasing. The 
portraits reproduced with this article are 
different from the one thousand and one 
specimens seen in the average show-case or 
window. ‘They all belong to the category 
of the pretty woman. In some cases the 
camera-craftsman may wish to claim more 
for his fair model, but we are wise enough to 
refrain from any judgment, knowing only 
too well that even the most beautiful woman 
is satisfied as long as she is considered 
pretty. And to judge from the pictures— 
no matter what may be the situation in other 
lands—there seems to be no dearth of the 
particular feminine quality among us. I 
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am perfectly aware that I am uttering an 
awful platitude, but I would like to get 
at the question whether a distinct type of 


prettiness exists that might be called ; 


American, and I find this the easiest way. 

With an_ incessant immigration pro- 
ducing the most ludicrous mixtures, one 
would hardly think so. And yet an 
American woman is recognized everywhere 
as a being endowed with a peculiar flavor of 
her own. It is surely not the stylishness of 
her dress alone. There must be some ar- 
tistic characteristics in her form which help 
to create this impression. Let us see if we 
can solve the mystery without becoming too 
anthropometric. 

The American woman upon whom we 
are willing to bestow the flattering adjective 
of “pretty” is generally tall and slender, 
her build is firm and round, mature around 
the hips, with undeveloped bust, natural 
waist, and an increased length—Beardsley’s 
twenty-two inches—from hip to knee asa 
striking peculiarity. Her hands and feet 
are rather large (unlike the Russian women, 
whose hands and feet in comparison with 
the head seem exceedingly small). Other- 
wise her proportions are symmetrical and 
harmonious; only in the profile of her body 
one would like to see more of Hogarth’s lines 
of beauty. Her neck is long, and her oval 
face can boast of a prominent, well-shaped 
nose and clearly outlined lips. And al- 
though she has neither the arms of the 
Venus of Knidos, the shoulders of Raphael’s 
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Galatea, nor the muscular development of 
the Milesian Venus she is a perfect expres- 
sion of esthetic elegance. Many of her 
characteristics remind the artist, involun- 
tarily, of the languid damozels of the Pre- 
raphaelites, of the stag-like Dianas of the 
Fontainebleau school, and above all of the 
early Florentine period when Giotto, Ghi- 
berti, Ghirlandajo, and Pietro della Fran- 
cesca created a new linear beauty for the 
glorification of womanhood. 

And it is not merely in cold perfection 
of form that the American woman excels; 
she also possesses “the virtue of decent and 
gracious motion.” Some of our country 
girls have the same majestic walk as the 
women of Anticoli and other towns in the 
Apennines, who “ walk like ancient queens.” 

Is it our severe, disagreeable climate 
which remodels the buxom German or 
Scandinavian maid of one generation into a 
tall, slender American girl of the following 
one? Whatever the cause may be, it is a fact 
that the American-born children of immi- 
grants show certain traits of refinement that 
one would seek in vain in their parents. 

So no one need be discouraged. There is 
no danger that the pretty woman will die out. 
She will flourish in all her fascination by 
sheer necessity, for even should she be on the 
decrease we would simply create a new 
standard in order to see again new visions of 
loveliness, of which we will never tire so long 
as we live in this world of sin and strife and 
microbial influence. 





L. WILLARD 
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“SHE LOOKED AT ME CLOSELY WHEN SHE GOT ME INTO THE LIGHT” 


(‘My Life in the Underworld’) 
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My Life in the Underworld 


A Reminiscence and a Confession 


By Jack London 
Illustrated by Hermann cS Wall 


“‘Speakin’ in general, I ’ave tried ’em all, 
The ’appy roads that take you o’er the world. 
Speakin’ in general, I’ave found them good 
For such as cannot use one bed too long, 
But must get ’ence, the same as I ’ave done, 
An’ go observin’ matters till they die.” 


—Sestina of the Tramp-Royal 


Epitror’s Notre.—‘‘ My Life in the Underworld” is not fiction, but an autobiographical narra- 
tion of one of the most exciting periods of Mr. London’s remarkable career. 


, }HERE is a woman in 
the state of Nevada to 
whom I once lied con- 
tinuously, consistently, 
and shamelessly, for 
the matter of a couple 
of hours. I don’t want 
to apologize to her. 
Far be it from me. But 
I do want to explain. Unfortunately, I 
do not know her name, much less her 
present address. If her eyes should chance 
upon these lines, I hope she will write to me. 

It was in Reno, Nevada, in the summer 
of 1892. Also, it was fair-time, and the 
town was filled with petty crooks and tin- 

wns, to say nothing of a vast horde of 

ingry hoboes. It was the hungry hoboes 

at made the town a “hungry” town. 

ey “battered” the back doors of the 
homes of the citizens until the back doors 
became unresponsive. 

A hard town for “scoffings,” was what 
the hoboes called it at that time. I know 
that I miss 1 many a meal, in spite of the 
fact that I could “throw my feet” with the 
next one when it came to “slamming a 
gate” for a “ poke-out” or a “set-down,” or 
hitting for a “light piece” on the street. 
Why, I was so hard put in that town, one 
day, that I gave the porter the slip and 
invaded the private car of some itinerant 
millionaire. The train started as I made 





, 
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the platform, and I headed for the aforesaid 
millionaire with the porter one jump behind 
and reaching for me. It was a dead heat, 
for I reached the millionaire at the same 
instant that the porter reached me. I had 
no time for formalities. “Gimme a quarter 
to eat on,” I blurted out. And as [I live, 
that millionaire dipped into his pocket and 
gave me—just precisely a quarter. It is 
my conviction that he was so flabbergasted 
that he obeyed automatically, and it has 
been a matter of keen regret ever since, on 
my part, that I didn’t ask him for a dollar. 
I know that I’d have got it. I swung off the 
platform of that private car with the porter 
maneuvering to kick me in the face. He 
missed me. But I got the quarter! I 
got it! 

But to return to the woman to whom I so 
shamelessly lied. It was in the evening of 
my last day in Reno. I had been out to the 
race-track watching the ponies run, and had 
missed my dinner (7. ¢., the mid-day meal). 
I was hungry, and, furthermore, a committee 
of public safety had just been organized to 
rid the town of just such hungry mortals as 
I. Already a lot of my brother hoboes had’ 
been gathered in by John Law, and I could 
hear the sunny valleys of California calling 
to me over the cold crests of. the Sierras. 
Two acts remained for me to perform before 
I shook the dust of Reno from my feet. One 
was to catch the blind baggage on the west- 
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bound overland that night. The other was 
first to get something to eat. Even youth 
will hesitate at an all-night ride, on an 
empty stomach, outside a train that is 
tearing the atmosphere through the snow- 
sheds, tunnels, and eternal snows of heaven- 
aspiring mountains. 

But that something to eat was a hard 
proposition. I was “turned down” at a 
dozen houses. Sometimes I received in- 
sulting remarks and was informed of the 
barred domicile that would be mine if I had 
my just deserts. The worst of it was that 
such assertions were only too true. That 
was why I was pulling west that night. 

At other houses the doors were slammed 
in my face, cutting short my politely and 
humbly couched ‘request for something to 
eat. At one house they did not open the 
door. I stood on the porch and knocked, 
and they looked out at me through the 
window. ‘They even held one sturdy little 
boy aloft so that he could see over the 
shoulders of his elders the tramp who 
wasn’t going to get anything to eat at their 
house. 

It began to look as if I should be compell- 
ed to go to the very poor for my food. The 
very poor constitute the last sure recourse of 
the hungry tramp. The very poor can 
always be depended upon. They never 
turn away the hungry. Time and again, 
all over the United States, have I been re- 
fused food at the big house on the hill; and 
always have I received food from the little 
shack down by the creek or marsh, with its 
broken windows stuffed with rags and its 
tired-faced mother broken with labor. Oh! 
you charity-mongers, go to the poor and 
learn, for the poor alone are the charitable. 
They neither give nor withhold from their 
excess. ‘They have no excess. They give, 
and they withhold never, from what they 
need for themselves, and very often from 
what they cruelly need for themselves. A 
bone to the dog is not charity. Charity is 
the bone shared with the dog when you are 
just as hungry as the dog. 

There was one house in particular where 
I was turned down that evening. The 
porch windows opened on the dining-room, 
and through them I saw a man eating pie— 
a big meat pie. I stood in the open door, 
and while he talked with me he went on 
eating. He was prosperous, and out of his 
prosperity had been bred resentment against 
his less fortunate brothers. He cut short my 


request for something to eat, snapping out, 

“T don’t believe you want to work.” 

Now this was irrelevant. I hadn’t said 
anything about work. The topic of con- 
versation I had introduced was “food.” In 
fact, I didn’t want to work. I wanted to 
take the west-bound overland that night. 

“You wouldn’t work if you had a 
chance,” he bullied. 

I glanced at his meek-faced wife, and 
knew that but for the presence of this 
Cerberus I’d have a whack at that meat pie 
myself. But Cerberus sopped himself in 
the pie, and I saw that I must placate him if 
I were to get a share of it. So I sighed to 
myself and accepted his work morality. 

“ Of course I want work,” I bluffed. 

“Don’t believe it,’”’ he snorted. 

“Try me,” I answered, warming to the 
bluff. 

“All right,” he said. “Come to the 
corner of blank and blank streets”—I have 
forgotten the address—“ to-morrow morn- 
ing—you know where that burned building 
is—and I’ll put you to work tossing bricks.” 

“All right, sir, I’ll be there.” 

He grunted and went on eating. I 
waited. After a couple of minutes he 
looked up with an I-thought-you-were-gone 
expression on his face, and demanded, 

“Well?” 

“J—I am waiting for something to eat,” 
I said gently. 

“T knew you wouldn’t work!” he roared. 

He was right, of course; but his con- 
clusion must. have been reached by mind- 
reading, for his logic wouldn’t bear it out. 
But the beggar at the door must be humble, 
so I accepted his logic as I had accepted his 
morality. 

“You see, I am now hungry,’’ I said, still 
gently. “To-morrow morning I shall be 
hungrier. Think how hungry I shall be 
when I have tossed bricks all day without 
anything to eat. Now, if you will give me 
something to eat, I’ll be in great shape for 
those bricks.” 

He gravely considered my plea, at the 
same time going on eating, while his wife 
nearly trembled into propitiatory speech, 
but refrained. 

“TH tell you what I’ll do,” he said, 
between mouthfuls. “You come to work 
to-morrow, and in the middle of the day 
I'll advance you enough for your dinner. 
That will show whether you are in earnest or 
not.” 
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“Tn the meantime——”’ I began; but he 
interrupted. 

“Tf I gave you something to eat now, I’d 
never see you again. Oh, I know your 
kind. Look at me. I owe no man. I 
have never descended so low as to ask 
anyone for food. I have always earned my 
food. The trouble with you is that you are 
idle and dissolute. I can see it in your 
face. I have worked and been honest. I 
have made myself whatI am. And you can 
do the same, if you work and are honest.” 

“Like you?” I queried. 

Alas! no ray of humor had ever pene- 
trated the somber, work-sodden soul of that 
man. “ Yes, like me,’ he answered. 

“All of us?” I queried. 

“Yes, all of you,” he answered. 

“But if we all became like you,” I said, 
“allow me to point out that there’d be no- 
body to toss bricks for you.” 

I swear there was a flicker of a smile in his 
wife’s eye. As for him, he was aghast. 

“T’ll not waste words on you,” he roared. 
“Get out of here, you ungrateful whelp!” 

I scraped my feet to advertise my inten- 
tion of going, and queried, 

“And I don’t get anything to eat?” 

He arose suddenly to his feet. He was a 
large man. I was a stranger in a strange 
land, and John Law was looking for me. I 
went away hurriedly. “But why ungrate- 
ful?” I asked myself as I slammed his gate. 
“What in the dickens did he give me to be 
ungrateful about?” I looked back. He had 
returned to his pie. 

By this time I had lost heart. I passed 
many houses by without venturing up to 
them. After walking half a dozen blocks I 
shook off my despondency and gathered my 
“nerve.” This begging for food was all a 
game, and if I didn’t like the cards I could 
always call for a new deal. I made up my 
mind to tackle the next house. I approached 
it in the deepening twilight, going around 
to the kitchen-door. 

I knocked softly, and when I saw the kind 
face of the middle-aged woman who an- 
swered, as by inspiration came to me the 
“story” I was to tell. For know that upon 
his ability to tell a good story depends the 
success of the beggar. First of all, and on 
the instant, the beggar must “size up” his 
victim. After that he must tell a story that 
will appeal to the peculiar personality and 
temperament of that particular victim. 
And right here arises the great difficulty: 
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in the instant that he is sizing up the victim 
he must begin his story. Not a minute is 
allowed for preparation. As in a lightning 
flash he must divine the nature of the victim 
and conceive a tale that will hit home. The 
successful hobo must be an artist. He must 
create spontaneously and instantaneously— 
and not upon a theme selected from the 
plenitude of his own imagination, but upon 
the theme hc reads in the face of the person 
who opens the door, be it man, woman, or 
child, sweet or crabbed, generous or miserly, 
good-natured or cantankerous, Jew or 
Gentile, black or white, race-prejudiced or 
brotherly, provincial or universal, or what- 
ever else it may be. I have often thought 
that to this training of my tramp days is due 
much of my success as a story-writer. In 
order to get the food whereby I lived, I was 
compelled to tell tales that rang true. At 
the back door, out of inexorable necessity, 
is developed the convincingness and sin- 
cerity laid down by all authorities on the art 
of the short story. Also, I quite believe it 
was my tramp apprenticeship that made a 
realist out of me. Realism constitutes the 
only goods one can exchange at the kitchen- 
door for grub. 

After all, art is only consummate artful- 
ness, and artfulness saves many a “story.” 
I remember lying in a police station at 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. I was bound west 
over the Canadian Pacific. Of course the 
police wanted my story, and I gave it to 
them—on the spur of the moment. They 
were landlubbers, in the heart of the conti- 
nent, and what better story for them than a 
sea-story ? They could never trip me up on 
that. And so I told a tearful tale of my life 
on the hell-ship Glenmore. (I had once seen 
the Glenmore lying at anchor in San Fran- 
cisco Bay.) I was an English apprentice, 
Isaid. And they said that I didn’t talk like 
an English boy. It was up to me to create 
on the instant. I had been born and reared 
in the United States. On the death of my 
parents, I had been sent to England to my 
grandparents. It was they who had ap- 
prenticed me on the Glenmore. I hope the 
captain of the Glenmore will forgive me, 
for I gave him a character that night in 
the Winnipeg police station. Such cruelty! 
Such brutality! Such diabolical ingenuity of 
torture! It explained why I had deserted the 
Glenmore at Montreal. 

But why was I in the middle of Canada 
going west, when my grandparents lived in 
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England? Promptly I created a married 
sister who lived in California. She would 
take care of me. I developed at length her 
loving nature. But they were not done with 
me, those hard-hearted policemen. I had 
joined the Glenmore in England; in the two 
years that-had elapsed before my desertion at 
Montreal, what had the Glenmore done and 
where had she been? And thereat I took 
those landlubbers around the world with 
me. Buffeted by pounding seas and stung 
with flying spray, they fought a typhoon 
with me off the coast of Japan. They 
loaded and unloaded cargo with me in all 
the ports of the Seven Seas. I took them to 
India and Rangoon and China, had them 
hammer ice with me around the Horn, and 
at last come to moorings at Montreal. 

And then they said to wait a moment, and 
one policeman went forth into the night 
while I warmed myself at the stove, all the 
while racking my brains for the trap they 
were going to spring on me. . 

I groaned to myself when I saw him come 
in the door at the heels of the policeman. 
No gypsy prank had thrust those tiny hoops 
of gold through the ears; no prairie winds 
had beaten that skin into wrinkled leather; 
nor had snow-drift and mountain-slope put 
in his walk that reminiscent roll. And in 
those eyes, when they looked at me, I saw 
the unmistakable sun-wash of the sea. Here 
was a theme, alas! with half a dozen police- 
men to watch me read, and I had never 
sailed the China seas, nor been around the 
Horn, nor seen India and Rangoon. 

I was desperate. Disaster stalked before 
me incarnate in the form of that gold-ear- 
ringed, weather-beaten son of the sea. Who 
was he? What was he? I must solve him 
ere he solved me. If he questioned me first, 
before I knew how much he knew, I was 
lost. 

But did I betray my desperate plight to 
those lynx-eyed guardians of the public 
welfare of Winnipeg? Not I. I met that 
aged sailorman glad-eyed and beaming, 
with all the simulated relief at deliverance 
that a drowning man would display on 
finding a life-preserver in his last despairing 
clutch. Here was a man who understood 
and who would verify my true story to the 
faces of those sleuth-hounds. I seized upon 
him. Ivolleyed at him questions about him- 
self. Before my judges, I would prove the 
character of my savior before he saved me. 

He was a kindly sailorman—an “easy 


mark.” The policemen grew impatient 
while I questioned him. At last one of 
them told me to shut up. I shut up, but 
while I remained shut up I was busy creat- 
ing, busy sketching the scenario of the next 
act. I had learned enough to go on with. 
He was a Frenchman. He had sailed 
always on French merchant vessels, with 
the one exception of a voyage on a “ lime- 
juicer.” And last of all—blessed fact!— 
he had not been on the sea for twenty years. 

The policemen urged him to examine me. 

“You called in at Rangoon ?” he queried. 

I nodded. “We put our third mate 
ashore there. Fever.” 

If he had asked me what kind of fever, I 
should have answered, “ Enteric,” though 
for the life of me I didn’t know what enteric 
was. But his next question was, 

“ And how is Rangoon?” 

“Allright. It rained a whole lot when we 
were there.” 

“Did you get shore-leave ?” 

“Sure,” I answered. 

“Do you remember the temple?” 

“Which temple?” I parried.' 

“The big one, at the top of the stairway.” 

If I remembered that temple, I knew I’d 
have to describe it. I shook my head. 

“ You can see it from all over the harbor,” 
he informed me. “You don’t need shore- 
leave to see that temple.” 

I never loathed a temple so in my life. 
But I fixed that particular temple at Ran- 
goon. “You can’t see it from the harbor,” 
I contradicted, “you can’t see it from the 
town, you can’t see it from the top of the 
stairway, because”’—I paused for the effect— 
“because there isn’t any temple there.” 

“But I saw it with my own eyes!” he 
cried. 

“That was in 

“Seventy-one.” 

“Tt was destroyed in the great earthquake 
of 1887,” I explained. “It was very old.” 

There was a pause. He was busy re- 
constructing in his old eyes his youthful 
vision of that fair temple by the sea. 

“The stairway is still there,” I aided him. 
“You can see it from all over the harbor. 
And you remember that little island on the 
right-hand side coming into the harbor?” 
I guess there must have been one there (I 
was prepared to shift it over to the left-hand 
side), for he nodded. “Gone,” I said. 
“Seven fathoms of water there now.” 

I had gained a moment for breath. While 
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he pondered on time’s changes, I prepared 
the finishing touches of my story. 

“You remember the custom house at 
Bombay?” He remembered it. 

“Burned to the ground,” I announced. 

“Do you remember Jim Wan?” he came 
back at me. 

“Dead,” I said, but who the devil Jim 
Wan was I hadn’t the slightest idea. I was 
on thin ice again. “Do you remember 
Billy Harper, at Shanghai?” I queried. 

That aged sailorman worked hard to rec- 
ollect, but the Billy Harper of my imagina- 
tion was beyond his faded memory. 

“ Of course you remember Billy Harper,” 
I insisted. “Everybody knowshim. He’s 
been there forty years. Well, he’s still 
there, that’s all.” 

And then the miracle happened. The 
sailorman remembered Billy Harper. Per- 
haps there was a Billy Harper, and perhaps 
he had been in Shanghai for forty years and 
was still there; but it was news to me. 

For fully half an hour longer the sailor- 
man and I talked on in similar fashion. In 
the end he told the policemen that I was 
what I represented myself to be, and after a 
night’s lodging and a breakfast I was re- 
leased to wander on westward to my married 
sister in San Francisco. 

But to return to the woman in Reno who 
opened her door to me in the deepening 
twilight. At the first glimpse of her kindly 
face I took my cue. I became a sweet, 
innocent, unfortunate lad. I couldn’t speak. 
I opened my mouth and closed it again. 
Never in my life before had I asked anyone 
for food. My embarrassment was painful, 
extreme. I was ashamed. I, who looked 
upon begging as a delightful whimsicality, 
thumbed myself over into a true son of Mrs. 
Grundy, burdened with all her bourgeois 
morality. Only the harsh pangs of the 
belly-need could compel me to do so de- 
graded and ignoble a thing as beg for food. 
And into my face I strove to throw all the 
wan wistfulness of famished and ingenuous 
youth unused to mendicancy. 

“You are hungry, my poor boy,” she said. 
I had made her speak first. 

I nodded my head and gulped. “Itis the 
first time I have ever—asked,”’ I faltered. 

“Come rightin.” The door swung open. 
“We have already finished eating, but the 
fire is burning, and I can get something up 
for you.” She looked at me closely when 
she got me into the light. “I wish my boy 
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were as healthy and strong as you,” she 
said. “But he is not strong. He some- 
times falls down. He fell down just this 
afternoon and hurt himself badly, the poor 
dear.” 

She mothered him with her voice, with an 
ineffable tenderness in it that I yearned to 
appropriate. I glanced at him. He sat 
across the table, slender and pale, his head 
swathed in bandages. He did not move, 
but his eyes, bright in the lamplight, were 
fixed upon me in a wondering stare. 

“ Just like my poor father,” Isaid. “He 
had the falling sickness. Some kind of 
vertigo. It puzzled the doctors.” 

“He is dead?” she queried gently, setting 
before me half a dozen soft-boiled eggs. 

“Dead,” I gulped. “Two weeks ago. 
I was with him when it happened. We 
were crossing the street together. He fell 
right down. He was never conscious again. 
They carried him into a drug store. He 
died there.” 

And thereat I developed the pitiful tale of 
my father—how, after my mother’s death, 
he and I had gone to San Francisco from the 
ranch; how his pension (he was an old 
soldier), and the little other money he had, 
was not enough; and how he had tried book- 
canvassing. Also, I narrated my own woes 
during the few days after his death that I 
had spent alone and forlorn on the streets of 
San Francisco. While that good woman 
warmed up biscuits, fried bacon, and cooked 
more eggs, and while I kept pace with her 
in taking care of all that she placed before 
me, I enlarged the picture of that poor 
orphan boy and filled in the details. I 
became that poor boy. I believed in him as 
I believed in the beautiful eggs I was de- 
vouring. I could have wept for myself. I 
know the tears did get into my voice at 
times. 

It was very effective. In fact, with every 
touch I added to the picture that kind soul 
gave me something else. She made up a 
lunch for me to carry away. She put in 
many boiled eggs, pepper and salt, and 
other things, and a big apple. She provided 
me with three pairs of thick red woolen 
socks. She gave me clean handkerchiefs 
and other things which I have since for- 
gotten. And all the time she cooked more 
and more, and I ate more and more. I 
gorged like a savage; but then it was a far 
cry across the Sierras on a blind baggage, 
and I knew not when nor where I should 
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find my next meal. And all the while, like 
a death’s-head at the feast, silent and 
motionless, her own unfortunate boy sat and 
stared at me across the table. I suppose I 
represented to him mystery and romance 
and adventure—all that was denied the 
feeble flicker of life that was in him. And 
yet I could not forbear, once or twice, from 
wondering if he saw through me down to the 
bottom of my mendacious heart. 

“But where are you going?” she asked. 

“Salt Lake City,” said I. “I have a 
sister there, a married sister. Her husband 
is a plumber, a contracting plumber.” 

Now, I knew that contracting plumbers 
were usually credited with making lots of 
money. But I had spoken. It was up to 
me to qualify. 

“They would have sent me the money for 
my fare if I had asked for it,” I explained, 
“but they have had sickness and business 
troubles. His partner cheated him. And 
so I wouldn’t write for the money. I knew 
I could make my way there somehow. I 
let them think I had enough to get me to 
Salt Lake City. She is lovely, and so kind. 
She was always kind to me. I guess I’ll go 
into the shop and learn the trade. She has 
two daughters. They are younger than I. 
One is only a baby.” 

Of all my married sisters that I have 
distributed among the cities of the United 
States, that Salt Lake sister is my favorite. 
She is quite real, too. When I tell about 
her I can see her and her two little girls and 
her plumber husband. She is a large, moth- 
erly woman, just verging on beneficent 
stoutness—the kind, you know, that always 
cooks nice things and that never gets angry. 
She is a brunette. Her husband is a quiet, 
easy-going fellow. Sometimes I almost 
know him quite well. And who knows but 
some day I may meet him? 

On the other hand, I have a feeling of 
certitude within me that I shall never meet 
in the flesh my many parents and grand- 
parents—you see, I invariably killed them 
off. Heart disease was my favorite way of 
getting rid of my mother, though on occa- 
sion I did away with her by means of con- 
sumption, pneumonia, and typhoid fever. 

I hope that woman in Reno will read these 
lines and forgive me my gracelessness and 
unveracity. I do not apologize, for I am 
unashamed. It was youth, delight in life, 


zest for experience, that brought me to her 
It did me good. It taught me the 
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intrinsic kindliness of human nature. I 
hope it did her good. Anyway, she may 
get a good laugh out of it, now that she 
learns the real inwardness of the situation. 

To her my story was “true.” She be- 
lieved in me and all my family, and she 
was filled with solicitude for the dangerous 
journey I must make ere I won to Salt Lake 
City. This solicitude nearly brought me to 
grief. Just as I was leaving, my arms full 
of lunch and my pockets bulging with fat 
woolen socks, she bethought herself of a 
nephew, or uncle, or relative of some sort, 
who was in the railway mail service, and 
who, moreover, would come through that 
night on the very train on which I was going 
to steal my ride. The very thing! She 
would take me down to the station, tell him 
my story, and get him to hide me in the 
mail-car. Thus, without danger or hard- 
ship, I would be carried straight through to 
Ogden. Salt Lake City was only a few 
miles farther on. My heart sank. She 
grew excited as she developed the plan, 
and with my heart sinking I had to feign 
unbounded gladness and enthusiasm at this 
solution of my difficulties. 

Solution! Why, I was bound west that 
night, and here I was being trapped into 
going east. It was a trap, and I hadn’t the 
heart to tell her that it was all a miserable 
lie. And while I made believe that I was 
delighted, I was busy racking my brains for 
some way toescape. But there was no way. 
She would see me into the mail-car—she 
said so herself—and then that mail-clerk 
relative of hers would carry me to Ogden. 
And then I would have to beat my way back 
over all those hundreds of miles of desert. 

But luck was with me that night. Just 
about the time she was getting ready to put 
on her bonnet and accompany me, she dis- 
covered that she had made a mistake. Her 
mail-clerk relative was not scheduled to 
come through that night. His run had 
been changed; he would not come through 
until two nights afterward. I was saved, 
for of course my boundless youth would 
never permit me to wait those two days. I 
optimistically assured her that I’d get to 
Salt Lake City quicker if I started imme- 
diately, and I departed with her blessings 
and best wishes ringing in my ears. 

But those woolen socks were great. I 
know. I wore a pair of them that night on 
the blind baggage of the overland, and that 
overland went west. 
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of ivory must have weighed 
heavily on a heart beating as 
slowly and faintly as was hers. Again and 
again, during her illness, the nurse had asked 
permission to remove it, but she had refused 
each time, begging that it be left untouched. 
More than once of late there had been a 
silent, secret attempt to loosen the delicate 
gold chain holding it round her neck, but 
she had always resisted by means of some 
faintly uttered word, or barely discernible 
movement of the head. 

And now there was no more strength 
left for a wordless sign of any earthly 
wish. She had neither stirred nor spoken 
for hours, lying apparently unconscious. 
Trueman Drew’s mother had long since 
given up hope, and now sat on the other 
side of the stilled chamber, helplessly 
weeping, and fearing that every delayed 
breath might be the last. His cousin, 
a tall girl, stood nearer the bedside. There 
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were no tears in her haggard eyes, al- 
though she turned them from the white 
face on the pillow only to search the grave 
faces of the great doctors. For they were 
all there—the greatest in that great city— 
yet it was evident enough that they them- 
selves, with all their skill and knowledge, 
were not entirely certain that the end had 
not already come. One of them, the most 
famous, silently bent down, gently in- 
clining his white head close to the bosom 
that seemed to have ceased rising and 
falling. As he heard the faint, slow flutter 
that could not be seen, his cheek touched 
the miniature, and instantly, like a miracle, 
the waxen hands that had rested lifelessly 
beside the motionless form but a moment 
before were lifted to keep it in its place and 
folded to hold it still closer. 

Then the mother arose with a sudden, 
soft rustle of garments and went out of the 
bedroom without a word or even a glance 
at the form which was again lying as 
motionless as ever. The cousin waited 
till the doctors also turned to go away. 
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There was nothing more for them to do, 
nothing left untried within mortal power. 
The supreme powers of science invoked 
by wealth and affection had all been ex- 
erted to the utmost without avail. And 
this decisive battle between these generals 
of mortality and the kingdom of terrors 
had been a long one, waged ceaselessly 
through that whole dark day. They must 
rest now, if only to be in readiness for 
formal surrender. As they passed into 
the larger room where the mother was 
waiting, she asked how long it would be. 

“Her husband—my son—should be here 
at any moment now. But we can’t tell 
just when, not knowing whether he has 
received any of our letters and telegrams. 
He’s traveling—on business,” she added 
hastily. “That’s the reason we don’t 
know how to reach him or just when to 
expect him. If we could tell how long 
she——” 

The white-haired doctor replied in a few 
murmured words, and then they all bowed 
themselves out. Close behind them fol- 
lowed the nurse, who was also in need of 
rest and refreshment. None of them had 
said anything to the tall girl who had 
silently followed them to the threshold. 
There -was nothing for them to say or for 
her toask. She knew without their telling 
or her asking that there was nothing to 
say or do, and that they would nevertheless 
come again as soon as possible and con- 
tinue coming so long as a faint breath 
fluttered from the white lips of Constance 
Drew. The great generals of mortality 
do not surrender while life lasts. And 
the dying are never deserted when they lie 
in a magnificent house. 

The girl uncertainly turned from the 
door and went waveringly across the large 
room, as if walking in her sleep. Reach- 
ing the nearest of its many deep windows, 
she drew aside the rich curtains and looked 
down into the street. Her agitated, rest- 
less gaze saw nothing, although in the 
acutely sensitized state of her mind, the 
abnormal tension of her nerves, and the 
fevered condition of her body, she could 
almost hear the flight of the unseen snow- 
flakes falling through the twilight. But her 
strained hearing was still following the 
muffled footsteps of the tired men slowly 
descending the heavily carpeted stairs. 
The distant closing of the front door be- 
hind them startled her into violent trem- 


bling. Instinctively she pressed her hot 
face against the cold pane, again looking 
down into the street and trying to follow 
them out of sight. There was nothing to 
be seen distinctly even by steadier, clearer 
eyes than hers. Only dark and blurred 
shapes were dimly visible hurrying through 
the storm in haste to reach shelter before 
nightfall. For that was not far off, and 
this was in the middle of a bitter winter 
and the dark day, the stormiest of all, was 
now closing in wilder than ever, with the 
wind blowing hard and snow falling fast. 
The white wings of the wind shadowed 
the lowering sky and darkened the whitened 
earth. It seemed to the shivering girl that 
dusk’s shades were pressing against the 
deep windows, darkening them with dank 
sheets. 

The gloom was even deeper without 
than within, and feeling rather than think- 
ing this, she turned with a shuddering sigh, 
letting the curtain fall and thus shutting 
out the last pallid daylight. Then she 
noiselessly crossed the room to a seat be- 
side the wide hearth. From it she could 
look through the archway into the dimness 
of the bedroom, where there was light 
enough for her to see, though somewhat 
indistinctly, the motionless form lying on 
the bed. But the larger room in which 
she now sat down to watch and wait was 
better lighted with shaded lamps and by an 
open fire flickering with a still brighter 
light. On the opposite side of the hearth 
the mother also watched and waited in 
the full glow of the firelight—as if in- 
stinctively seeking such relief as bodily 
comfort could afford mental distress. And 
indeed a measure of relief seemed to have 
been already afforded}for the weary frame 
had sunk far down among the cushions 
of the easy chair, and the tired head resting 
against the cushioned back of it was cer- 
tainly dozing if not sound asleep. Then, 
too—most mercifully—it has been ordered 
that there shall be a limit to age’s sorrow- 
ing. Beyond the extreme boundary it is 
permitted that some respite at least may 
come from the very weakness of the old. 
And this gray head, resting so heavily, was 
grayer than it should have been, and the 
good face, showing so piteously in the fire- 
light, bore the deep, fine graving that can 
never be graven by years alone. 

But the girl merely glanced at it with a 
flash of scorn in her feverish eyes, feeling 
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only youth’s hot resentment of age’s saving 
insensibility. For with all her quick per- 
ception and aging experience she was 
still young and unlearned in life’s lessons. 
It was not for her yet to comprehend how 
Trueman Drew’s mother—who so loved 
her only son—could be sleeping when his 
wife—whom he loved more than all the 
rest of the world—lay dying and while he 
was wandering, they knew not where. 
She herself had not slept for many nights, 
and it seemed to her now that she never 
could sleep again, assuredly not until she 
had accounted to him for what she had not 
power to control. And what should that 
accounting be? Under a sudden passion- 
ate impulse she leaned across the hearth 
and touched the drooping shoulder almost 
roughly. 

“What’s the matter?” cried the mother, 
starting up in alarm and turning appre- 


hensively toward the bedroom. “Has 
anything—happened? Is _ there any 
change ?”’ 

“No. But don’t speak so loud.” The 
girl’s low tone was very harsh. “I wanted 


to know if Trueman’s letter to Constance 
came to-day by the last mail. This is the 
regular time for it——” 

“To-morrow—not till to-morrow,” the 
mother sighed and shook her head. “It 
will come then. That’s the date for its 
coming. But the letter will come too late 
this time. She can’t live through the 
night and very soon now—will go without 
knowing.” 

“How do we know whether she knows 
or not?” the girl demanded. 

“The doctors told me = 

“Oh! The doctors. They don’t know 
any more than we do when it comes to— 
to that in there.” 

“They don’t profess to.””. The mother’s 
tone was gently forbearing, but slightly 
chilled by age’s cold patience with youth’s 
hot revolt against the immutable. “ They 
haven’t left any more medicine and don’t 
wish her disturbed even for nourishment.” 

“Tf they knew how to nourish a starving 
heart they might do her some good!” the 
girl said bitterly. “For that’s the only 
complaint she’s suffering from. That’s 
the only disease that she is dying of.” 

“Don’t speak of it. Let’s try not to 
think of it. We only torment ourselves 
by talking or thinking. We can’t help her, 
poor soul!”’ 
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“Yes. Her soul, too! If the greatest 
surgeon of them all had ever found the 
trace of a soul under his scalpel, maybe 
he might know how to help hers.” 

The mother was again helpless!y weep- 
ing, and could not have spoken had she 
wished to do so, or known what to say. 
But she got up and crossed the hearth 
and took another chair beside the girl’s 
rigid figure. Then she put her arm around 
it with caressing tenderness and drew it 
close to her and held it until she felt the 
gradual relaxation of its rigidness and 
heard the girl’s subdued sobbing. 

“There! That’s right,” the mother 
said softly. “That will do you good, 
dear. You must never again bruise your- 
self beating against the unknowable. For, 
believe me, that is all such questioning ever 
does come to. I know, child, for I’ve 
questioned, too. We all do at first, but 
none of us ever get any answer, and after 
a while we grow tired of asking. Then, 
we haven’t the strength; it takes, all we 
have just to endure.” And so, sighing and 
patting her niece’s bowed head, she went 
back to the easy chair and sank heavily 
among the cushions. 

The girl turned slowly and once more 
fixed her strained gaze on the motionless 
form lying in the dimness of the bedroom. 
She had not forgotten it for an instant, 
and her thoughts were again bound fast to 
be broken on the wheel of memory. For 
that never ceased turning and turning. 
The recollection hurting most at this 
moment was that her cousin had en- 
trusted his wife to her care because she un- 
derstood. And she had accepted the trust 
because she would have undertaken any- 
thing he asked her to do, and because there 
was no one else to assume it, no one better 
fitted to discharge it. Then she also had 
believed that she really did understand. 
Now, racked by doubt and tortured by 
failure, she was wondering if she ever had 
understood. She still held to her under- 
standing of his going away, although he 
had never given her his reasons or told 
anyone what they were. There had been 
no need of his telling her that he went to 
seek the peace which he could not find in 
all the luxury of his home. Neither had 
there been any need of his confessing to her 
that he would set out on the long quest 
with no hope of finding anything sweeter 
than peace, since both of them, young as 
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they were, already knew only too well 
that happiness can never be found by 
searching over the whole world. And all 
other desirable things he had always 
possessed. In the thirty years of his life 
he had never wanted anything that good 
gifts might win, or that great wealth could 
bestow. He had even been happy till 
he had sought great happiness through 
marriage. 

This palace was merely one of his gifts 
to his bride, and he had only longed to 
draw down the stars to light it for her. 
And she had given him many wonderful 
and rare gifts, too: all her beauty and 
charm and grace and culture and brilliancy 
and high-breeding and goodness. All these 
gifts taken together made a very large 
dowry, a much larger one indeed than 
most brides can bring to the altar. But 
then, the pity and the trouble of it was 
that this bride could not give the most 
precious gift of all—the greatest treasure 
that any bride can bestow upon her bride- 
groom—the one that the poorest bride 
should be able to give—the very one that 
the richest bridegroom values most. True- 
man Drew had known that his bride’s 
great gifts lacked this pearl of great price, 
but he had also known that the lack was 
not through any fault of hers or his. More- 
over, he had believed that the winged 
little boy would bring it later, of his own 
free, sweet will, and set it in the crown 
of their married life. 

A love as serene and trusting as his, a 
love that gives everything and exacts 
nothing, must always have a strong faith 
in itself. If it may also have an honest 
conviction of its own modest worth—with 
a fair field and time to woo and courage 
to urge and patience to wait—it is never 
really afraid and rarely need be. True- 
man Drew, having all these advantages, 
had gone his quiet, contented, patient way 
without fearing at all, for nearly five years. 
It would be hard to tell how the first doubt 
came even then, or what it came from. 
Possibly he never knew himself. Probably 
there had been a gradual awakening to 
utter hopelessness. Certain it is that he 
had never spoken of any awakening of any 
kind to anyone, least of all to her who 
was even less to blame than himself. The 
only certainty was that despair had come 
while love still stayed away. With its 


coming, he had begun to wander, speak- 


ing vaguely of business at first, then wan- 
dering without pretext, only going farther 
and staying longer. His wife had asked 
no questions and he could never be sure 
that his absence had given her the peace 
which was all that he had left either to 
give or take. For it had seemed to him 
in those first black days that the longing 
to give love that cannot be given must be 
almost as torturing as the craving for love 
that can never be satisfied. And that was 
why he had silently gone away. Yet his 
silence and self-sacrifice had not been able 
to hide the truth: the most reserved cannot 
live entirely unobserved: the most silent 
cannot keep their secrets from the eyes of 
their own household. The mother had 
suspected without understanding, and the 
girl had partially understood, divining 
much more than anyone had seen or heard 
or could know. 

It was indeed what she had divined 
rather than what she had learned that was 
rending her very soul as she sat there 
beside the hearth, with her haggard face 
turned toward the dimness of the bed- 
room. All the conflict of her spirit was 
in the straining gaze that watched the 
motionless form, now with bitterness be- 
yond all pardoning and again with tenderest 
forgiveness. 

“Tf we only knew where he was!”’ The 
mother’s low voice full of tears broke the 
silence with strange distinctness. “If we 
could only reach him so that he might 
come in time!’’ 

“What good would that do her—or 
him?’? The bitter question was wrung 
from the girl by her own pain. “It was 
being together that made them both miser- 
able.” 

The mother straightened up and turned 
upon her. “Don’t say that. You shall 
not say it—to me.” 

“Tt’s true!” the girl struck back fiercely. 
“And he knew it.” 

“Nobody was to blame.” 

“That’s the misery of it.” 

“He has indeed been miserable enough— 
without being blamed. For him to be 
blamed and found fault with by you——”’ 

“T—blame him!/’’? The words rushed 
to the girl’s quivering lips before she could 
hold them back. “J—find fault with 
him!’ Then she remembered and was 
silent for a moment, striving hard to regain 
her self-control. Presently she went on 











more calmly: “Surely you don’t mean to 
accuse me of misjudging Trueman? I’ve 
known him too long and too well for that. 
I’ve known him longer than she has—and 
better, too’’—with a sudden fierce note 
in her soft, slow tone. “I can’t remember 
when I didn’t know him better than 
anybody else ever knew him, nor when 
everything he did wasn’t perfect in my 
eyes.” 

“Forgive me, dear,” said the mother, 
softening at once, leaning forward and 
laying her hand on the rigid arm. “I am 
in such distress that I hardly know what 
I say. Of course I remember how close 
together you and he have always been. 
Why, long before we ever heard of her, 
I used to think and hope——’’ 

The girl got up hastily and went swiftly 
to the archway and looked into the dimness 
surrounding the bed, standing still so long 
that the mother grew uneasy and came to 
stand beside her, resting an arm on her 
shoulder. But there was no change for 
either of them to see and they noiselessly 
returned to their chairs, merely drawing 
closer together. 

“You saw the miniature—still in her 
hands,” the girl said suddenly and bitterly. 

The mother sighed. ‘“That’s the reason 
I left the room before the doctors had 
gone. I couldn’t stay and see that. It 
was more than I could endure, seeing 
another man’s face on the breast of my 
son’s wife—held there after he had been 
forgotten.” 

“She has always worn it. We’venever 
seen her without it,”’ the girl said, relenting. 

“That only makes the wrong greater. 
No wife ever has a right to cherish—much 
less wear—the picture of a lover who 
isn’t her husband.” 

“Ernest Wright would have been hers 
if he had lived only a day longer.” 

“But he died,” the mother said, with the 
gentlest mother’s hardness in behalf of her 
own child. 
a finer man.” 

This was not for the girl to gainsay, and 
she sat silent without moving, or lifting 
her eyes from the sinking fire. 

“And a handsomer man, too!’’ chal- 
lenged the mother, raising herself higher 
among the cushions so that she might look 
round for the assent which her tone de- 
manded. But the girl merely shook her 
head till compelled to speak, and then she 


“And she married my boy— _ 
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murmured that she could not say, never 
having seen Ernest Wright. 

“Of course you never saw him,’ the 
mother cried peevishly. “How could you 
see him—or I either—when he died before 
we ever heard of him or her? And a sad 
day it was for all of us when we did hear. 
But you’ve certainly seen that miniature 
often enough to know it by heart as well 
as I do, and you know how Trueman 
looks = 

“T’ve seen him look at the miniature 
often and long enough!”’ the girl said, with 
a returning surge of bitterness. 

“So have I! So have I many a time! 
And every look he ever gave it made me 
hate it worse and worse. From the very 
first, on. the very morning that she came 
through the front door, a bride o 

“Yes. it came into the house with 
her—openly on her breast for all to see. 








We are bound to remember that.” The 
girl’s tone was vibrant. 
“Why do you tell me that? Didn’t I 


see it before I saw her? Didn’t I hate it 
with all my heart before I knew whose like- 
ness it was? A mother doesn’t have to 
know—where her son is concerned. She 
feels without knowing.” 

“But Trueman knew. She had told 
him.” The girl’s sense of justice was 
speaking now. “For he told me—after 
she had refused him the first time—when 
he came back to me. He spoke of it to 
justify her. Then it was quite like old 
times between us for a long time, and only 
natural that he should tell me.” 

But the mother hardly heard and broke 
in, driven by rising excitement to express 
thoughts and feelings which had rankled 
silently for nearly five years. “It doesn’t 
matter what he told you. His allowing 
her to wear the miniature only made her 
doing so unseemly a thing that much the 
more unpardonable. And his never saying 
a word, or letting me say one, couldn’t 
keep me from hating it either! Why, 
that’s the very reason J did hate it! It was 
just for his sake that I hated it—just be- 
cause he was too high-minded and gen- 
erous-spirited and noble-hearted to hate 
it on his own account. That’s the reason 
I was jealous of it, too. I’m not ashamed 
to admit being jealous of it—just because 
he couldn’t condescend to be jealous of it 
for himself.” 

“Men are less 


than women 


prone 








to be jealous of the dead,” the cauaantaal said, 

“Then I got to hating its very looks, 
and would have hated it just the same— 
good or bad.” 

“Tt must be a good likeness. 
have thought so——” 

“There’s nothing handsome about it to 
me,” the mother went on, finding infinite 
relief in speaking at last. “I can see it 
now—with my eyes shut. I know as well 
how Ernest Wright looked as if I’d known 
him in life. He had reddish chestnut hair 
waving around his broad, white forehead 
in a peculiar way that gave it a-square 
look: he had clear-cut, clean-shaven fea- 
tures that were paler than any man’s ought 
to be, and his full lips were always too red: 
then he had large dark eyes with a curiously 
level, steady look—half smiling, half wist- 
ful, and wholly inscrutable.” 

“Yes, he must have looked like that,” 
the girl said absently, for her thoughts had 
wandered from the miniature. 

“Well, then compare his looks with my 
son’s,’ the mother challenged again. 
“There’s nothing strange in his appear- 
ance. His wholesome face—comely, brown, 
bearded, and clear-eyed—is a good, open 
book for anybody to read. In every re- 
spect—body, mind, and heart—my son, 
Trueman Drew, is a man that any woman 
might love and be proud of.” The poor 
old head held itself very proudly indeed, 
the dim old eyes were almost blinded by 
tears, but they suddenly flashed with 
pride, and the shaking old hand made a 
prideful gesture toward the bedroom. 
“Why shouldn’t she have loved him? 
How could any woman help loving him?” 

How indeed! Yet the girl sat silent, 
still looking into the fire with lowered eyes. 

“Why don’t you say what you think?” 
The mother’s righteous indignation sud- 
denly turned into peevish wretchedness. 
“Nobody knows the truth of it all better 
than you do.” 

“But nobody can love, or cease loving, 
as may be best.” The girl spoke as she 


She must 


might have struck—in self-defense. “Then, 


Constance never tried to deceive him. 
She told him the truth—told him that she 
did not and could not love him, or anyone, 
because her power of loving had died with 
Ernest Wright.” 

“Then why did she marry my son?” 
the mother demanded in growing bitter- 


ness. “She took plenty of time to know 
her own mind. She needn’t have married 
him unless she wished. Certainly there 
was no coercion. Sometimes I’ve thought 
—and it’s been like wormwood—that her 
people may have influenced her. None 
are ever SO poor, or so hungry for money, 
as decayed aristocrats.” 

“Oh, no! It wasn’t that,” the girl said 
quickly, moved again by her sense of jus- 
tice. “She would never have married 
him if he had not persuaded her that it 
would make him happy, and if she had not 
persuaded herself that she could not be 
more unhappy than she was. You see, 
she couldn’t know till she had tried, and 
he couldn’t know either till it was too 
late.” 

“Perhaps if there had been a child 

“No!” ‘The girl’s sharp, low cry rang 
out as if under a blow. “That would only 
have made everything worse. If a woman 
doesn’t love a man before, she must hate 
him——”’ 

“A mere slip of a girl like you should 
not speak of sacred things that she cannot 
understand.” Motherhood and wifehood 
up in arms sternly confronted the offender. 
“Take care. Beware of rushing in. No 
girl——”” 

“But I’m a woman,” the girl cried, 
springing up and turning to face the 
mother with excited recklessness. “And 
I’ve surely seen enough of marriage— 
more than enough of this one’s unhappi- 
ness—to think of some remedy. It has 
certainly needed all the thinking about 
that we could all give it. And I have 
thought of everything—even of a child,” 
with a bitter little smile. “Most well- 
meaning people do think of it, I believe 
in these sad cases.” 
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30 The Miniaturé 


“Hush, child! Don’t talk foolishly.” 

“This is wisdom, not folly,” the girl 
persisted, more calmly. “It’s the people 
that talk about the child that are foolish. 
There never was a greater or more com- 
mon error. A child cannot draw an un- 
loving husband and wife closer together. 
It can only hold them—sometimes—when 
they would otherwise part. But it oftener 
comes between husband and wife when 
they do love each other. There is a nat- 
ural rivalry between the love for a child 
and the love for husband and wife. One 
must be sacrificed to the other.” 

“You don’t know in the least what you 
are talking about.” The mother spoke 
angrily now. “If Trueman only had a 
child——” 

The girl stopped her with a sort of hushed 
violence. “You think he would have been 
happier in seeing her love a child—even 
his own—knowing that she had no love 
for him?” 

“Say what you please!’’ the mother 
retorted. “He loves her so much that he 
never thinks of himself at all. He would 
have been happy in anything that could 
have brought her happiness. If he would 
only come!’”? The weak voice suddenly 
began to break into fretful grieving. “If 


’ he might only be here now! He loves her 


so! He loves her so!”’ 

“You want him to come and see how 
it is—in there now?’ The cruel words 
cried out from the girl’s intolerable suf- 
fering. “You want him to see her cling- 
ing in death to Ernest Wright’s miniature ?”’ 

The mother wrung her hands and 
rocked back and forth. “I don’t know 
what I want—or say. I am utterly dis- 
tracted! And you are quarreling with 
me, instead of trying to help me.” 

The girl, moved by a tender impulse, 
bent down and kissed her. 

“But you will help me, won’t you?” 
the mother clung to her. “You will help 
me get that hateful thing out of sight? 
For he may come at any moment. We 
don’t know—and can’t tell. Think of 
some way to hide the miniature.” 

The girl shrank and shook her head, but 
she turned and looked toward the next 
room with signs of yielding in her pale, 
tear-wet face. 

The mother was quick to see these signs 
through her own tears. “For Trueman’s 
sake!’’ she entreated. “Try—for his dear 





sake. He’s dear to you, too. Try to get 
the miniature away—so that we may hide 
it. Maybe you could draw it away very 
slowly and softly from under her hands. 
They are only crossed over it. She can’t 
hold anything very firmly now—poor 
thing!”’ 

There was another breathless pause, 
one more moment of shrinking indecision, 
and then the girl moved silently and swiftly 
to the archway. Under it she paused, 
striving to subdue the trembling of her 
limbs, the plunging of her heart, and the 
quivering of her nerves. Then she went 
into the gloom beyond and close up to the 
bedside“and stood there in silence, looking 
down for a long time. At last she came 
out and noiselessly returned to her seat 
beside the hearth. But she had made no 
attempt to loosen the waxen fingers, no 
effort to rob them of their treasure. Her 
heart had failed her and she had, in truth, 
hardly thought of the miniature in the 
feelings that had surged over her. She 
had no excuse to make and could not ex- 
plain. Indeed, when she looked across 
the hearth at the mother she saw that no 
excuse or explanation would be required, 
for the time being at least. For the 
weakness of age was again giving surcease 
of sorrow. Already the gray head was 
resting and the grieving lips were silent 
in momentary forgetfulness. 

Thus set free and left alone, the girl 
turned to face the last great mystery, for 
she had felt its near presence in that dark- 
ened chamber. She had been quiveringly 
conscious of its following her from the bed- 
room into this larger room, filling it and 
pressing upon her, deepening and spread- 
ing till it was now brooding over the whole 
house in a vast pall of stillness, the strange, 
tense, unfathomable stillness that falls— 
over palace and hovel alike—when the 
quick and the dead are coming closest 
together. 

And this unseen meeting was close in- 
deed now. She could feel the last great 
mystery standing at her very side—within 
reach of her hand—and revolted at not 
being able to see what she knew was there. 
For she was not in the least afraid: she was 
much too unhappy for fear. Disappoint- 
ment in this world has freed many a woman 
from fear of the next one. Young as this 
girl was, she had not found happiness 
enough here to make her indifferent to 











happiness hereafter, or render her fearful 
of greater unhappiness. And thus it was 
that she sat watching and waiting—the 
courage of her spirit wholly undaunted 
by the quailing of her body—striving with 
passionate eagerness to hear the inaudible 
and see the invisible. That was the 
supreme, overwhelming desire which had 
caused her to forget everything else at the 
bedside. It had been all she could do to 
keep from appealing to those white lips, 
imploring them to tell her one word— 
just one word—of the truth that has never 
been told. The woman lying on the bed 
must know it now—if any ever do. Surely 
she must be closer to the other world than 
to this. Yes, at this very moment she 
must be lifting the invisible curtain which 
brushed her face. 

Now—if ever—there might be a glimpse 
behind it! The girl bent still farther 
forward with her strong soul straining 
hard against the bonds of flesh. Assuredly 
not the slightest sign or the faintest sound 
could escape! Her very lips were a little 
apart as if to breathe what her eyes could 
not see and her ears could not hear. And 
when there did come a sound, sudden and 
sharp, her parted, panting lips could not 
hold back a smothered cry. Yet, even as 
she uttered it, she knew that there was 
nothing more than the breaking of a fire- 
brand with a shower of sparks and a flare 
of flame. 

The mother, awakened and frightened, 
started up, but before she could turn to 
look, or find voice to ask what it was, she 
and the girl together heard the welcome 
sound of footsteps on the stairs. There 
was immediate and intense relief to them 
both in hearing any sound of life in that 
brooding stillness. 

“Tt’s the nurse coming back—at last.” 
The mother settled down, sighing fretfully. 
“She has stayed away much too long. It 
isn’t so—so strange—and dreadful—when 
she is in there.’ 

“That can’t be the nurse.”? The girl 
spoke with difficulty, finding it hard to 
bring herself back so quickly from so far 
off. “She comes downstairs. Those foot- 
steps are coming up. It must be some- 
body else.” 

“Trueman!’’ The mother leaped to 
her feet, staggering, and caught the girl’s 
arm in a convulsive grasp. “Did you get 
—that hateful thing—and hide it?’’ 
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“No! no! That isn’t Trueman. Don’t 
be alarmed.” The girl spoke gently, but 
she was trying to release her arm. 

“You don’t know 

“But I do know! And it isn’t True- 
man. I would know his step on the other 
side of the world. That is only one of the 
doctors coming before the others.” 

“Yes, of course,” the mother assented 
faintly, feeling spent and weak. “It’s 
full time they were coming, too. But I 
didn’t hear the opening or shutting of the 
front door.” 

“That was because the firebrand broke 
just at the same moment and startled us 
both. Listen! There’s the doctor com- 
ing round the turn of the stairs straight 
up to this door. How curiously distinct 
his footfalls are!” 

“Well, everything sounds loud and 
strange now. But don’t let him open the 
door,” the mother complained. “The 
doctors always manage to let it make a 
wailing noise that I can’t bear—as I feel 
now. Hurry and open it for him before 
he gets there.” 

The girl went swiftly and opened the 
door. There was plenty of light in the 
wide hall, but the doctor was not yet in 
sight. She stood waiting and listening to 
his slow approach, wondering what de- 
layed him so long. At a murmur from 
the fireside she turned her head, and when 
she looked back again a man was standing 
at the top of the stairs, almost within arm’s 
length. 

But it was not one of the doctors. This 
was a stranger, a young, tall, slender, and 
handsome man whom the girl had never 
seen before, yet whose face she instantly 
recognized. She screamed without know- 
ing that she made a sound, and, stagger- 
ing back, blindly caught at the side of the 
door, to keep from falling. 

The mother came running, and after a 
single glance she also cried out, recoiling 
and covering her ashen face with her 
shaking hands. 

But the girl and the man looked steadily 
at each other. There was no mistaking 
the face that she was looking at. There 
was the same reddish chestnut hair waving 
around the broad, white forehead in the 
same peculiar way that gave it a square 
look; there were the same clear-cut, clean- 
shaven features of unnatural pallor and 
with full red lips; and—most unmistakable 








of all—there were those same large, dark 
eyes with their curiously level, steady gaze 
—half smiling and half wistful and wholly 
inscrutable. 

Marveling, the girl almost ceased fear- 
ing. In thus gazing into the depths of 
those fathomless eyes, she felt that she was 
in truth seeing behind the invisible cur- 
tain. Yet suddenly it seemed to her that 
she saw a gleam of mockery, a flash of 
defiance, an expression of triumph. This 
might have been only her fevered im- 
agination, but it was real enough to 
bring her loyal courage above all fear of 
the unknown. She stretched her arms 
across the doorway—still guarding her 
trust. 

But the mother was fainting, and in 
sinking to the floor she caught at the girl’s 
skirt and dragged her backward and bore 
her downward. She could not release 
herself from those stiffened fingers quickly 
enough to rise and try to prevent the man 
from entering the room. Ere she could 
even turn to look at him she felt his passing, 
and when she got to her knees she dis- 
tinctly saw him disappearing through the 
archway into the dimness. Desperately 
she tried to follow him at once. A great 





rage of faithfulness maddened her. She 
wrenched and tore at her garments which 
were pinned down by the weight of the 
mother’s prostrate, senseless form. At 
last she rent them free and ran the length 
of the long room and toward the bedroom. 
If need be she would struggle over the very 
deathbed for Trueman’s sake. For his 
sake she would strive for his wife’s de- 
parting soul. She would stake her own 
soul against the combined powers of light 
and darkness, rather than have him find 
her unfaithful. 

But—— She was already in the bed- 
room, at the very bedside—and no one 
was there! She knelt down beside the bed 
and laid her head upon the quiet breast, 
but she could not hear the faintest flutter 
of life’s wings. Her feverish cheek shrank 
from the cold touch of the miniature and 
she sprang up, looking slowly around the 
chamber and searching its dimmest corner. 
There were only shadows—no one in that 
large, still chamber—no one alive but her- 
self. Even Trueman Drew’s wife was gone. 
There was only a beautiful image, like 
sculptured marble, lying on the bed—only 
a radiant mask of a lovely face shining 
from the pillow. 
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Mark ‘Twain, Mrs. Eddy, and 


Christian Science 
By Edward A. Kimball 


Epitor’s Notre.—Neariy eight years ago the CosMOPOLITAN printed Mark Twain’s 
first writing on the subject of Christian Science. The great humorist and philosopher has 
since followed the development of the science with the keenest interest, but in most re- 
spects his recently published volume, “Christian Science,” is merely an extension and 
elaboration of the views and criticisms expressed in the CosMoOPOLITAN for October, 1899. 
Like many others, Mark Twain finds genuine difficulty in understanding Mrs. Eddy’s 
famous book, “Science and Health with Key to the Scriptures.” He is not sparing in his 
criticism of the subject-matter and literary style. 

“Of all the strange, and frantic, and incomprehensible, and uninterpretable books which the imag- 
ination of man has created, surely this one is the prize sample. It is written with a limitless confidence 
and complacency, and with a dash and stir and earnestness which often compel the effects of eloquence, 
even when the words do not seem to have any traceable meaning. There are plenty of people who im- 
agine they understand the book; I know this, for I have talked with them; but in all cases they were 
people who also imagined that there were no such things as pain, sickness and death,{and no realities in the 
world; nothing actually existent but Mind. It seems to me to modify the value of their testimony. . . 

“When you read it you seem to be listening to a lively and aggressive and oracular speech delivered 
in an unknown tongue, a speech whose spirit you get but not the particulars; or, to change the figure, 
you seem to be listening to a vigorous instrument which is making a noise which it thinks is a tune, but 
which to persons not members of the band is only the martial tooting of the trombone, and merely stirs 
the soul through the noise but does not convey a meaning.” 


Mark Twain treats jocularly the belief that the principles of Christian Science were a 
direct revelation from God, and that the science is foretold in the Book of Revelation. He 
speaks of “Science and Health” as “the Bible-Annex.”’ 

“We know that the Bible-Annex was not written by Mrs. Eddy, but was handed down to her eighteen 


hundred years ago by the Angel of the Apoc alypse; but did she translate it alonesor did she have help? 
There seems to be evidence that she had help.” 


As to the real authorship of the volume, Mark Twain’s opinion is founded largely on 
internal evidence. He made a careful comparison of Mrs. Eddy’s signed writings in the 
“Christian Science Journal” with the text of “Science and Health.” His conclusions are 
as follows: 

“T surmise that the first translation was poor; and that a friend or friends of Mrs. Eddy mended 
its English three times, and finally got it into its present shape, where the grammar is plenty good enough, 
and the sentences are smooth and plausible though they do not mean anything. I think I am right in this 
surmise, for Mrs. Eddy cannot write English to-day, and this is argument that she never could. I am 
not able to guess who did the mending, but I think it was not done by any member of the Eddy Trust, 
nor by the editors of the *C. S. Journal,’ for their English is not much better than Mrs. Eddy’s. 

“ However, as to the main point: it is certain that Mrs. Eddy did not doctor the Annex’s English her- 
self. Her original, spontaneous, undoctored English furnishes ample proof of this.” 


Here follow several quotations from Mrs. Eddy’s own articles paralleled with extracts 
from “Science and Health.” 

“You notice the contrast between the smooth, plausible, elegant, addled English of the doctored 
Annex and the lumbering, ragged, ignorant output of the translator’s natural, spontaneous, and unmedi- 
cated penwork. The English of the Annex has been slicked up by a very industrious and painstaking 
hand—but it was not Mrs. Eddy’s.” 

The real basis for the success of Christian Science anéthe undoubtedly beneficial 
effect upon the health and happiness of its followers, may be found, Mark Twain believes, 
in certain well-understood functions of the imagination. 
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36 Mark Twain, Mrs. Eddy, and Christian Science 


‘No one doubts—certainly not I—that the mind exercises a powerful influence over the body. 
From the beginning of time, the sorcerer, the interpreter of dreams, the fortune-teller, the charlatan, 
the quack, the wild medicine-man, the educated physician, the mesmerist, and the hypnotist, have made 
use of the client’s imagination to help them in their work. They have all recognized the potency and 


availability of that force. Physicians cure many patients with a bread pill; they know that where the 
disease is only a fancy, the patient’s confidence in the doctor will make the bread pill effective 

‘Faith in the doctor. Perhaps that is the entire thing. It seems to look like it. In old times the 
king cured the king’s evil by the touch of the royal hand. He frequently made extraordinary cures. 
Could his footman have done it ? No—not in his own shoes. Disguised as the king, could he have done it ? 
I think we may not doubt it. I think we may feel sure that it was not the king’s touch that made the 
cure in any instance, but the patient’s faith in the efficacy of a king’s touch. Genuine and remarkable 
cures have been achieved through contact with the relics of a saint. Is it not likely that any other bones 
would have done as well if the substitution had been concealed from the patient ? 

“ Within the last quarter of a century, in America several sects of curers have appeared under various 
names and have done notable things in the way of healing ailments without the use of medicines. There 
are the Mind Cure, the Faith Cure, the Prayer Cure, the Mental Science Cure and the Christian Science 
Cure; and apparently they-all do their miracles with the same old powerful instrument—the patient’s 
imagination. Ditfering names, but no difference in the process. But they do not give that instrument 
the credit; each sect claims that its way differs from the ways of the others. 

“They all achieve some cures, there is no question about it; and the Faith Cure and the Prayer Cure 
probably do no harm when they do no good, since they do not forbid the patient to help out the cure 
with medicines if he wants to; but the others bar medicines, and claim ability to cure every conceivable 
human ailment through the application of their mental forces alone. They claim ability to cure ma- 
lignant cancer, and other affections which have never been cured in the history of the race There 
would seem to be an element of danger here. It has the look of claiming too much, I think. Public 
confidence would probably be increased if less were claimed.” : 


Mark Twain’s serious and extended criticism may be said to represent the uninformed 
view of Christian Science. ‘The CosMopoLitan is anxious, however, to give both sides 
of the controversy, and has invited a prominent Christian Science author to review and 
analyze the famous American humorist’s attitude, and this article is subjoined. 


Y way of justification, in 

part, of the Christian 
Science propaganda, the 
reader of this article is 
asked to consider for a 
moment the startling 
statement of fact, af- 
forded us by medical 
authority, to the effect 
that of the fifty million people who die every 
year, one half die prematurely. Before 
they died many of them were taught that 
sickness is ordained of God as a concomi- 
tant of his divine purpose. Many others 
were taught that disease is natural and in- 
evitable and is procured through the en- 
forcement of natural laws. All of them 
wele taught that sickness per se cannot be 
exterminated, and that humanity must 
reconcile itself to an irresistible doom. 

It may be presumed that before dying 
nearly all these people tried to get well, and 
that in this effort they had recourse to some 
form of material means, the chief instance of 
which is the drugging system. Finally it 
may be concluded that at least twenty-five 
million people die annually because of the 
insufficiency of material means to cope with 
disease. 

Foremost in the long contention against 





sickness have stood, for centuries, many 
grand men and women who, as medical 
practitioners, have struggled on through all 
the fluctuations of success and failure, ever 
deploring the instability of medical theories 
and the inadequacy of material remedies. 
With uncovered heads the Christian Scien- 
tists reverently declare their high regard for 
the compassionate devotion of these exam- 
ples of a splendid humanity. Christian 
Science, which includes no enmity toward 
any man, surely includes none toward those 
who strive against pain and disease—the 
common foes of our race. Nevertheless it 
lifts its voice inquiringly to those who are 
dying, and asks if they are doing the best 
that can be done to live, and to live in peace. 

Nearly forty years ago Mrs. Eddy pro- 
claimed to the world certain postulates of a 
religio-scientific nature and declared that 
the verity thereof can be demonstrated with 
scientific accuracy. It is not my purpose 
herein to attempt a complete presentation of 
the message that she has given through 
Christian Science, but there are certain 
statements which have an immediate bear- 
ing on the subject of disease and kindred 
forms of human wretchedness, which are en- 
titled to the respectful attention of mankind. 

She insisted that God, the sole Creator of 
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all that has actual, legitimate existence, has 
not created or procured disease and does not 

“make use of it or cooperate with it for any 
purpose. 

She declared that sickness is an abnor- 
mity, wholly illegitimate, unlawful, and 
unnecessary; that it is not a natural, in- 
dispensable, or irresistible incident of man’s 
normal existence; and finally, that sickness, 
being at most but a disorder of human pro- 
curement, can be and will be exterminated. 
In this particular she was absolutely in accord 
with the prophecy of Benjamin Franklin in 
1788, to the effect that the science of healing 
would be discovered and practiced, and 
when practiced would, by sure means, 
either prevent or cure all manner of diseases 
through the power of Mind. 

She declared that the demonstrations of 
Jesus, instead of being works of mystery, 
were in attestation of the divinely scientific 
verity that the nature, power, and law of God 
are adequately available to a sick man and 
are spontaneously responsive to his need. 

To scientists, philosophers, and meta- 
physicians she declared that the chief 
mischief-maker of the world and the pri- 
mary cause or essence of disease is what 
Paul designated the “carnal mind,” repre- 
sented by the sum or aggregation of human 
fear, ignorance, superstition, sin, and erro- 
neous and perverted beliefs and illusions. 

She declared that the one supreme po- 
tentiality of the universe is the divine Mind 
or Spirit, which correctly has been termed 
Omniscience, and furthermore that this 
“Mind which was also in Christ” is equal to, 
and is all that will ever effect, the redemp- 
tion of mortals from sin and sickness. 

If these things be true, then it follows that 
the verity thereof sanctions the unlimited 
hope and favorable expectation of everyone 
whose earthly sojourn is beset by disaster. 
A million people who have tested the truth 
of this science insistently bear witness that 
by its means they have been delivered from 
every form of disease, sin, vice, fear, and 
misery. 

Like every other scientific discovery, these 
declarations have come to the world as a 
surprise and ask for the most exhaustive 
analytical investigation. When we con- 


sider the universal tendency of the race to 
cling to old beliefs and to resist the footsteps 
of its own progress, we need not wonder that 
Christian Science aroused a tumult of dis- 
cussion, remonstrance, and denunciation; 
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indeed we need hardly wonder that this 
interpretation of Christianity, which comes 
with new promise to stem the tide of anguish 
and tragedy, has even been the object of 
bitter assault, of defamation, and of ridicule. 

The many systems of religion which differ 
greatly among themselves complain because 


Christian Science also is different. The 
schools of philosophy, which hold to the 
naturalness of evil, resent the teaching of 
Christian Science, which exposes sin and 
disease as negations. The materialists 
reject its plea for the supremacy of Mind or 
Spirit, and most of those who are accus- 
tomed to pain and tears are too hopeless to 
heed its far-reaching promise. 

Christian Science itself is not a suppliant 
for fair play, nor does it complain because 
the hostility is ruthless and intemperate. It 
simply declares itself, its principle, its rule, 
its modus, and its promise, and awaits per- 
ception and proof on the part of humanity. 
The Christian Scientists protest against the 
disposition of most critics to be unspeakably 
unfair, to misrepresent, to distort, and to 
disfigure all that it is and does; but on the 
other hand, they have no desire to cross 
swords in disagreeable conflict with every- 
one who appoints himself, without regard to 
ways and means, one to bring discredit 
upon Christian Science and its people. 

Christian Science as a religious activity, 
together with the incidental organization, is 
surrounded by every conceivable form of 
antagonism and will continue to abide, if 
need be, in the storm, until the ingenuity of 
hostility shall have exhausted itself, until the 
persecution shall have done its utmost, and 
until mortals learn of the consummate 
beneficence of Christian Science and of its 
limitless value to all men. 

It almost seemed as though everyone who 
cared to cast a stone at Christian Science or 
was willing to wound the leader had already 
put his hand to such endeavor, when lo! 
there appeared a new and unexpected par- 
ticipant to reenforce the efforts of those who 
are intent upon detraction and ruin. 

A man whose wit has been the object of a 
natjon’s admiration; a man who actually 
won his way to the generous affection of his 
countrymen by reason of his genial and un- 
malicious humor and good cheer—this man, 
whose mission in life was to tinge with gentle 
glow the rugged peaks of human existence 
and, perchance, even to dry the tears of some 
who were being stung by the bitterness of 
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“man’s inhumanity to man,” comes with 


deliberate offensiveness to denominate Mrs. 
Eddy a liar and a fraud. 

It matters not that hundreds of thousands 
of grateful hearts hold her in high esteem for 
what she has done for them and for the 
world. It matters not that her townspeople 
respect and honor her; that distinguished 
men of other faiths admit that she is an 
illustrious religious leader or that those who 
know her, love and revere her; these long- 
continued evidences of esteem and good-will 
do not serve to dissuade nor withhold the 
man who, not knowing her, is full of the 
business of discrediting her in the estimation 
of the world 

In entering the lists with those who are 
thus inclined Mark Twain seeks justifi- 
cation for an ungracious course, in the plea 
that he is using Mrs. Eddy’s own utterances 
wherewith to support his contention. There- 
upon he avails himself of the bad habit, 
usually shunned by fair-minded men, of 
separating text from context; of disintegrat- 
ing the utterances of his subject; of using 
certain isolated sections instead of present- 
ing the wholeness of the author’s statement; 
and finally, of importing into the text his 
own conception thereof and of the author’s 
purpose, in order that his concept may be 
projected upon the thought of his readers 
and control their judgment. 

Mark Twain’s entrance upon this scene 
of industry was rather belated and in con- 
sequence he found that the possibilities of 
attack had been somewhat exhausted. 
Much that he says was said long years ago 
by the pioneers in this crusade. There is an 
air of venerable staleness about the time- 
fixed platitudes and the sinuous innuendos. 
There is no novelty in his statements that 
Christian Scientists do not think; that they 
have no discriminating faculty which en- 
ables them to be other than the dupes of 
folly or duplicity; that they have no mental 
integrity whereby to rise above the plane of 
rank partisanship; that Christian Science 
literature is sold at a profit; that its followers 
are in unholy, pursuit of money. All these 
and many other of his statements have been 
found in the stock-in-trade of “the system” 
for years. They are hoary with age and 
worn with much use, and, moreover, they are 
insufferably cheap. Men strive in vain who 
hope by such _puerile means to repress an 
earnest, respectable people and to thrust back 
into the tombh_the thousands who have.just 


escaped its desperate embrace. This critic, 
nevertheless, with the incidental enterprise 
of the raw recruit, has presented one novelty 
which has been advertised extensively as his 
proof that Mrs. Eddy is not the author of her 
text-book, “Science and Health with Key to 
the Scriptures.”” Most important, if true. 
If true it would impel the conclusion that 
Mrs. Eddy is and has been the greatest 
fraud of all history. Mr. Clemens takes 
upon himself the profound responsibility, 
or the profound impropriety, of erecting 
such a conclusion and asking people to 
believe it. 

Let us see what there is by way of offset 
that confronts this amazing presumption. 


In the year 1875 Mrs. Eddy published the - 


first edition of “Science and Health.” She 
declared that she was the author of the book. 
The United States court decided that she 
was its author. No person who ever lived 
proclaimed the slightest intimation that 
he or she was the author of it. Even those 
who think that Mrs. Eddy gained through 
another some of her ideas about mental 
healing, admit that she wrote the book, and 
the magazine which is now surpassing all 
other efforts to disparage her admits that 
she wrote it. No antagonist has been so 
urgent, no enemy so virulent, no critic so 
reckless as to deny that Mrs. Eddy is the 
author of her own book. The declaration 
which implies that she is fraudulently mas- 
querading as its author is original with 
Mark Twain. His alone will be the fame: 
his alone the infamy of this business, ac- 
cording as his allegation is true or false. 

Upon what evidence does this insinuation 
pretend to rest? Through what sinuosities 
does the argument thread its way until it 
asserts itself as a conclusion, the dire pur- 
pose whereof, manifestly, is to bring re- 
proach upon this venerable woman, and to 
do it at a time when so many other valiant 
people are heaping upon her head the full 
measure of their cruelty ? 

The evidence upon which you are asked to 
forge the weight of your condemnation is 
this: He says that the book, “Science and 
Health,” is an instance of good English. 
He also says that he has discovered some of 
Mrs. Eddy’s writings that are deficient in 
good English. He is then pleased to con- 
clude that she could not have written both, 
and finally, in the special plea of the par- 
tisan, he invites you to join him in a new and 
outrageous crusade. 
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MRS. EDDY’S LAST PUBLIC GREETING OF CHRISTIAN SCIENTISTS AT PLEASANT VIEW, 
SUMMER OF 1903 


In the book entitled “ Personal Recollec- 
tions of Joan of Arc” there appears a trans- 
lator’s preface which is credited to Mark 
Twain. It is a superb manifestation of 
English composition; lofty in tone, sublime 
in its estimate of this matchless girl, gracious 
and compassionate in conception and 
tribute. Let anyone who cares to do so 
compare this satisfying, yea, this elevating, 
witchery of words with the book in which 
this writer attacks the integrity of Mrs. 
Eddy’s authorship. Observe in the latter 
the defects of composition, the trivial 
slang with which is clothed the discussion 
of a subject of vital concern to all mankind; 
and observe, too, the ruthless disregard of 
the sentiments and sensibilities of a Chris- 
tian people who are holding to their faith 
and hope “for conscience’ sake.” Consider 
this well and it may seem strange to you 
that the man who can span the vast gulf that 
lies between such antipodes finds it impossi- 


ble to reconcile himself to the small differ- 
ences that are incidental to Mrs. Eddy’s 
writings and therefore calls upon you to 
denounce her as a fraud. 

It is well known that years were spent in 
perfecting Gray’s “Elegy.” It is known 
that such facile writers as Macaulay and 
Dickens were accustomed to. rewrite para- 
graphs many times. Mrs. Eddy has had 
little time for this. She has been writing 
on the subject of Christian Science for forty 
years and has done so in the midst of many 
duties and the rush and hurry of varied and 
incessant activity. Since its first edition she 
has been making changes in “Science and 
Health” constantly, for the purpose of 
rendering her meaning clearer and of easier 
comprehension on the part of the reader. 
The book has improved, and it is because 
she has improved it. A few years ago, 
prior to the casting of new plates for the 
printer’s use, she decided to make several 
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hundred verbal changes. I assisted in this 
work, and I know that with the exception 
of possibly five or six instances every one of 
the changes was made on her own initiative 
and by her own hand. 

The confréres of Mr. Clemens in this busi- 
ness of persecuting Mrs. Eddy, with one 
accord have denounced the book without 
reserve. They have poured out the most 
withering scorn for its substance and se- 
quence, its style, its grammatical details, its 
capitalization, punctuation, and its rhetori- 
cal shortcomings. Mr. Clemens is the only 
one of them who, during thirty years, has 
broken in upon this endless chain to utter a 
single word of commendation. He says the 
book is an instance of good English. He 
was obliged to say this in order to present 
his polar opposites and his impassable gulf. 

Having made this admission for the sake 
of the consummation of his purpose, he takes 
pains to accredit himself as an expert. All 
his advertisements and press-notices declare 
that he is competent to afford expert testi- 
mony. An expert on the subject of literary 
or epistolary compogition knows that every 
author or writer of consequence possesses 
what, in literary parlance, is called “style.” 
Each one has his characteristic style, as 
witnessed by the writings of Shakespeare, 
Carlyle, “Milton, Kipling, Maeterlinck, 
Dante, Mark Twain, and Whitman. 

Every expert knows that if the page of 
Mark Twain’s writings which ends “ante 
and pass the buck” were to be introduced 
into a book written by the saintly Whittier, 
the page would at once betray itself because 
of its distinctive style. 

Now it is an incontestable fact that no 
writer known to literature has a more dis- 
tinctive style than has Mrs. Eddy. Desig- 
nate it as you will—either good, bad, or 
indifferent—the fact remains that her style 
is so absolutely unique, so wholly unlike that 
of any other writer, that it would be im- 
possible to amalgamate with it the writings 
of any other person. Moreover, it is true 
that this same unmistakable distinctive 
style inheres in every page that has been 
issued in her name. 

The coterie of men and women who are 
cooperating to injure the cause of Christian 
Science, and who evidently regard an attack 
on its leader as being an effective means of 
offense, have a system which would em- 
barrass most any other effort that depended 
on public approval for its success. 





The policy is to make a double attack 
from opposite directions in which part of the 
forces cannonade the public with the aver- 
ment that she is a mere imbecile, a tool in 
the hands of designing and corrupt men, 
herself bereft of authority or capacity to act. 
To the other section is assigned the task of 
making it appear that Mrs. Eddy is a despot, 
holding in her clutch the rule and destiny 
of a helpless multitude of dupes and carry- 
ing out a plan of aggressive domination 
which promises to sweep within her auto- 
cratic control the affairs of the whole world. 

The “sphere of influence” is greatly en- 
larged by the operation of this rule of oppo- 
sites with these bald contradictions, and with 
this new equipment the laborers in this field 
of havoc toil on with the naive expectation 
that the public will believe them both. 

Mr. Clemens has elected to assail Mrs. 
Eddy as a despot, a schemer who is inclined 
to coerce and possess the world and is com- 
petent to doit. Applying his device for the 
condemnation of Mrs. Eddy out of her own 
mouth, he exhibits quotations from the 
“Manual” of the Mother Church to sup- 
port his contention. This “ Manual” con- 
tains the By-Laws that are deemed essential 
for the government of the church. In large 
degree it confers on Mrs. Eddy, the “ Pastor 
Emeritus,” that which is generally known 
as the “veto power.” In this Mr. Clemens 
sees nothing but mischief. It seems not to 
have occurred to him that a peace-loving 
Christian people and a devout Christian 
Leader have use for power other than to work 
therewith unrighteously, nor does it occur 
to him that perhaps the evil-doer is the only 
one who is offended by the law. Surely 
there is no Christian Scientist that does not 
feel absolutely safe therein; there is none 
that does not know that this “Manual” 
exists largely as a preventive whereby to 
safeguard the welfare of the church. 

If this “ Manual” had been devised as the 
scepter of an autocrat, after all these years 
there would be signs of the rule of an auto- 
crat. This critic, not understanding the 
benevolent leadership of Mrs. Eddy, has 
erected out of his own imagination a sup- 
posititious reign of terror and constraint. 

How speedily does this man of straw fall 
in ruins beneath the recital of the history of 
the church, wherein loving-kindness and 
good-will toward men hold sway! 

Mrs. Eddy has never procured nor in- 
duced the expulsion of a single person from 
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the Mother Church, nor from any church, 
for any reason. She has never removed or 
caused the removal of any officer of any 
branch church, nor has she ever interfered 
with their affairs. 

I have been a member of the Board of 
Lectureship for ten years. During that time 
this board has had but two communications 
from her, and these were both in response to 
its request. This board has been left abso- 
lutely free to fulfil the purpose for which it 
was organized. It has made its own rules, 
established its own system, and has been 
responsible for the legitimate administra-. 
tion of its affairs. For five years I was a 
member of the Board of Education and 
during those years Mrs. Eddy seldom vol- 
unteered anything by way of direction to 
that board. Instead of a dictatorial effort 
to keep her hand on every detail of the work 
of the denomination, she is ever seeking for 
those who will assume responsibility and 
wisely exercise it. 

Mr. Clemens has written a book through 
which runs an unbroken thread of purpose 
to procure the discomfiture of Mrs. Eddy. 
In this behalf he presents a riot of incon- 
sistency which we may with propriety con- 
sider. In order to gain his point he is 
obliged to present “Science and Health” as 
possessing some merit. Then he insists 
that Mrs. Eddy never rose to an intellectual 
altitude that was on a plane of excellence 
with the book. Then follows the deduction 
that she did not write it and that her pre- 
tense is fraudulent. He thus uses the book 
for the obliteration of Mrs. Eddy, in ap- 
parent disregard of the fact that in another 

lace he has written,“ Of all the strange, and 

frantic, and incomprehensible books which 
the imagination of man has created, surely 
this one is the prize sample.” He declares 
that Mrs. Eddy in several ways is the most 
interesting woman that ever lived and the 
most extraordinary—that “she launched a 
world-religion which is increasing at the 
rate of a new church every four days”; that 
“it is quite within the probabilities that she 
will be the most imposing figure that has 
cast its shadow across the globe since the 
inauguration of our era”; that “she is pro- 
foundly wise in some respects,” “she is 
competent,” and so forth; and then he 
declares his conviction that she could not 
have written “the most frantic and incom- 
prehensible book which man has created.” 
And this is the testimony of an expert! 
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After concluding that the Founder and 
Leader of this religious movement is a 
fraud, a cheat, and a tyrant, and that the 
text-book of this church is an_ uncon- 
scionable lie; that the church organization 
is venal, its laws outrageous, and its aims 
degrading, he declares, “I believe that the 
new religion will conquer half of Christen- 
dom in a hundred years,” and adds concern- 
ing this statement, “I think perhaps it is a 
compliment to the (human) race.” 

A doubtful compliment is it not? 

I have been asked by the editor of the 
COSMOPOLITAN to write an answer to Mark 
Twain’s querulous attack on Christian 
Science. I knew that I could not do it. I 
might perhaps be willing to explore and at- 
tempt toclassify a comet’s tail, but toanswer 
the grotesque contradictions of this book is 
impossible. Bewildered at such a prospect, 
I feel that Christian Scientists cannot do 
better than to forego a war of words and to 
abide in the confident expectation that 
Christian Science will continue to justify 
itself by its fruits and in the knowledge that 
such justification will stand as a sufficient 
and imperishable answer forever. 

A vast multitude of men and women 
have come up out of the abyss of inveterate 
torment, wherein were sin and tears and 
bitter woe. From out the depths and black- 
ness of despair have been lifted a throng, 
unspeakably stricken, hopeless, acquainted 
with hell. As each one lays off the grave- 
clothes of his long captivity and comes into 
the sunlight and freedom and calm of a new 
redemption, perhaps of a new-found virtue, 
the gentle impulsion of joy gives voice to 
gratitude, and from his song of praise one 
learns that he has been disenthralled. And 
as this throng of the rescued, in eager sym- 
pathy for those who mourn and suffer, 
make known the measure of their joy and 
give all glory and thanks to God, then these 
people are stoned because they have too 
great a trust in the dear Father of us all and 
expect too much through his divine Christ. 

In the hour when the world’s cruelty 
stings and stings the man who strives to 
walk in God’s way; in the hour when his 
heavenward striving and godly obedience 
excite the jeer, the wound, the unmerciful 
spear, then may Divine Love lead him in the 
only way, the only way of redress, the way 
through the prayer of him who is kind 
enough to say, “ Father, forgive them for they 
know not what they do.” 
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The Unglorified Spinster 


A PLEA FOR OLD MAIDS, WHO ARE GENERALLY MISUNDER- 
STOOD, OFTEN NEEDLESSLY RIDICULED, AND ALWAYS JUDGED 
BY THE FOOLISH STANDARDS OF OUR MODERN SOCIAL LIFE 


By Elizabeth Meriwether Gilmer 


ARICATURISTS’ pen- 

cils and humorists’ pens 
have made her a figure 
of fun, but in reality 
there are few more 
heroic and pathetic 
creatures in the world 
than the Old Maid. We 
picture her as a thin 
and bony female, with a prim black silk 
dress drawn tightly across her meager breast, 
with an acrid tongue, and with inquisitive 
eyes peering through her spectacles into 
everyone else’s affairs. If we saw more 
clearly, we should know that oftener than 
not the Old Maid is a ministering angel, 
who walks among us unawares and deserves 
our reverence instead of our ridicule. 

Curiously enough, although matrimony 
is not the haven of the blest in real life that 
it is represented to be in song and story, 
men and women alike have something of 
pitying contempt in their attitude toward 
the woman who has never married. Young 
girls look upon her with awe and dread. 
Brides gaze down upon her from the heights 
of their happiness as upon one who is a sort 
of outsider at the feast of life. Mothers 
compassionate her openly. Grown men 
regard her as a derelict on the sea of fate, and 
callow college boys feel free to patronize 
her. Even the divorcée scorns her as one 
who has failed as a woman. 

The theory is, of course, that women are 
old maids because love never came to them, 
and no man found them attractive enough 
to desire them. Never was there a more 
baseless belief. Probably there was never a 
woman in the world who was so ugly and so 
stupid that she could not have married some 
man if all that she wished was a wedding 
ring. There are many old maids, but they 
are old maids because of circumstance or 
choice, not for the lack of a man. 
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Sometimes a woman is an old maid, just 
as men are old bachelors, from a natural 
inclination toward celibacy. Sometimes a 
woman is an old maid because of her fidelity 
to a high ideal. The hero of her dreams, 
the one man to whom she might have given 
herself, never came along, and she was too 
fine and noble to take the commoner clay 
that was offered her. There are women 
who have led lonely lives unwed because of 
faithless men, and other women who have 
remained single because their hearts were 
buried in the graves of their dead lovers. 
Often and often a woman’s spinsterhood is 
an offering of rue and rosemary that she 
lays on the altar of her family. Perhaps 
she was the oldest child, and slaved away her 
youth and beauty and the springtime of life, 
in which she might have mated, shut up in 
an office or schoolroom, toiling to make 
money to educate her little brothers and 
sisters at home, until she had passed from 
being a woman into being a mere machine, 
and her marrying days were over. 

Perhaps she was the last child left at 
home with an old mother, or father, after all 
of the other fledglings had flown from the 
family nest and built nests of their own. 
Love fluttered for an hour outside her 
window, too, and she knew that she had but 
to open the casement and let it in, but she 
never did it. She could not forsake the 
querulous old people who clung to her as 
helplessly as children. She could not leave 
them alone in the old house, nor root them 
up from an environment in which their 
affection and associations were twined about 
every object, animate and inanimate. 

So she turned away from the window 
without which love waited to be beckoned 
in, and drew down the shades and began 
making tea, just as they liked it, for the old 
parents; and after a bit, as she had known 
it would be. love passed on. It was all done 
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so quietly that none but the woman who had 
made the sacrifice that is greater than the 
sacrifice of life itself knew what had been 
done. 

As the years came and went and she did 
not marry, her brothers and sisters, with 
wives and husbands and families and homes 
of their own, rallied her good-naturedly 
about becoming an old maid. The old 
mother peevishly wondered at it, and com- 
plained before company that she did not see 
why Jane did not marry. All of her other 
girls had married young enough, but Jane, 
somehow, did not seem to attract men. 

And Jane never told her why. 

If, when the younger brothers and sisters 
are launched in life, the Old Maid has ac- 
quired a business or profession that makes 
her independent, or if, when the old parents 
for whom she has given up wifehood die, 
they leave her a competence, she enters 
upon a phase of existence that is not with- 
out its compensations; but, at its best, hers 
is a life full of loneliness. 

We laugh a good deal at the “anti” 
societies, mostly made up of single women, 
that are organized for reforming everything 
under the sun, at the women’s clubs wres- 
tling with occult problems, and at the elderly 
spinsters who excite themselves about the 
matrimonial affairs of the Sulus; but surely 
the tears should be very near our smiles, 
when we remember how much these are 
the results of empty-hearted, empty-handed 
women trying to fill in their lives with some 
real interest. 

But a cause is a cold and clammy sub- 
stitute for a warm human love, and when a 
woman espouses one we glimpse the tragedy 
of the void of days in which she wakes up to 
feel that no one needs her, no one wants her 
efforts and her sacrifices, and so is driven to 
work for the public since she has none of her 
own for whom to work. 

When we think of it rightly it is not funny 
that most of the speakers at the mothers’ 
congresses are old maids. It is heart- 
piercingly touching, this vicarious mother- 
hood of women who have never known the 
touch of a baby’s lips upon their breasts, or 
the cuddling of little arms about their necks, 
that finds its expression in trying to help 
happier women rear their children. 
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But the saddest fate of the Old Maid is 
when she is poor, and is forced by circum- 
stances to become the unwelcome inmate in 
another’s home, and eat the bitter bread of 
dependence. Sometimes the very brothers 
and sisters for whom she has sacrificed love 
and a home of her own open but an un- 
willing door to her, and she dwells forever 
on the outskirts of a family of which she 
never becomes a member. For her is the 
shabbiest room in the house, the seat 
farthest from the fire, the bottom of the dish 
at the table. She is expected to make her- 
self “useful”—to do the work of a servant 
without receiving the pay of one, and, in 
addition, to manifest a continual spirit of 
gratitude toward those who take her labor 
for nothing. 

Nobody values the services of the Old 
Maid. She is looked upon as a hindrance; 
yet in thousands of homes there is such a 
woman who stands between a family and 
disruption and disgrace. She keeps the peace 
between husband and wife, tactfully bridg- 
ing over difficult situations and hiding the 
little weaknesses of one from the other. Itis 
her hand on the household machinery that 
keeps it running smoothly and economically. 
It is she who gives to forlorn little children 
the mother-love and care in which their 
real mothers fail. It is she who is never 
too busy to get a hungry man something 
good and hot to eat. It is she who is 
never too sad or dull to sing a child to 
sleep, or too weary to watch by the crib of 
a sick baby. 

And for her reward she gets—neglect, 
indifference, ingratitude, sometimes, even, 
the reminder that she is an unwelcome 
burden. People laugh at her peculiarities. 
They consider her advice intermeddling. 
She who has filled all places nobly has no 
place in the world because she is an old 
maid. Oh, the injustice of it! Oh, the 
pathos of it! 

Yet no women have done more for hu- 
manity, and for the individual, than the 
old-maid reformer and the old-maid aunt. 
There is none to whom we owe a deeper 
debt of gratitude, and none whom we could 
not better spare. For be sure of this: 
God sends old maids into the world to do 
the work that the rest of us leave undone. 
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“WITH OUTSTRETCHED ARMS SHE STUMBLED TO THE EDGE OF THE BEACH” 


(* The * Bannockburn’? Widow") 
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The " Bannockburn” Widow 


By J. Olivier Curwood 


Illustrated by J. A. Cahill 


HE little woman with the 
gold-brown hairand big 
sleepless eyes slipped 
into the marine office 
as the door opened to 
give exit toa messenger. 
She had come many 
times before. There was 
pathetic hopelessness in 

the glance she gave the clerk. The agony 

of the hours and days that had passed since 
the Great Storm had stripped her cheeks of 
color and furrowed them with lines of 
suffering. She had come so often that now 
her lips were parted in what might have 
been the beginning of an apologetic smile 
had not the misery in her heart destroyed it. 

The clerk turned his head. His heart 
throbbed a little faster, and as the office 
stenographer lifted to his, eyes that were 
filled with the intense sympathy of wornan 
for woman, he went back and leaned over a 
ledger, leaving the little woman standing 
silently outside the barred window. One 
of his duties was to give the news of tragedy, 
to tell of storm and shipwreck, of men lost 
and vessels saved—to bring happiness and 
to break hearts; but he could not bring 
himself to do it now. He heard the sten- 
ographer rise from her chair. He knew that 
she was going to the window, and he listened. 

“Have—you heard of the Bannock- 
burn?” asked the woman. 

Her voice barely rose above a whisper. 
For an instant there was intense longing in 
her eyes; then, as the office-girl hesitated, 
struggling with the truth, hope shot into 
them with almost the gleam of madness. 

“No, dear, we haven’t,” said the girl 
softly. “I mean—nothing definite. She 
was sighted off Grand Island three days ago, 
and—she hasn’t been seen at the Soo.” 

“Oh, my God!” 

The clerk, poring over the ledger, heard 
the stenographer swish past him into the 
next room. He knew why. He turned 
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and looked at the littlke woman, who stood 
with her face bowed in her hands just out- 
side his window. This was not a strange 
sight, for it had happened many times 
during the past few days; usually the 
tragic news had not been received so quietly. 
Those were the three days of the Great 
Storm. The Great Storm comes once each 
year. It comes in the days of late naviga- 
tion, November or December, when men 
and ships of the inland seas face a thousand 
perils in their mad dashes from port to port 
through ice and snow. Never has it been 
known to fail. And the one just past had 
raged with unprecedented fury for seventy- 
two hours. It had begun at the uttermost 
wilderness of Superior, and from end to end 
of the lakes it had swept until not one of the 
five escaped the destruction it wrought. 
Now the stories of the tragedies were coming 
in over the wires, from port to port, to be 
disseminated among owners and the friends 
and relatives of the men whom they hired. 
Since early morning the clerk of the 
marine office had been busy answering 


questions. There was a lull when the little 


woman came. But now, as she stood sob- 
bing quietly, an aged man, bent and 
hobbling, and with snow-white hair touch- 
ing his shoulders, stumbled up and inquired 
in a cracked, trembling voice for news of his 
son’s ship. She was safe in port, and he 
hobbled away, mumbling with hysterical 
gladness. A young woman, just behind him, 
with a little boy’s hand clasped tightly in her 
own, whispered for the fiftieth time for word 
of a wooden ship upon which her husband 
had sailed. One after another they came, 
and silently the little woman stood aside 
from them, unseeing and unhearing, until a 
woman brushed past her, sobbing aloud. 

Instinctively she put out a hand, and the 
two white, tear-wet faces met. Both were 
young; sympathy glowed in their eyes. 
She whose husband .had gone with the 
Bannockburn spoke first. 
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“Ts it bad, dear?” 

“ No—no—no——” sobbed the other. 
“Thank God, they’ve heard! He’s safe— 
safe! See this.” 

She held something out for the other to 
read. It was a telegram. But the little 
woman’s blurred eyes could not see. She 
reached out and flung her arms blindly 
around the other’s neck, and kissed her. 
Then she went forth into the storm. 

The city was smothered in the damp gray 
chill of a windy, sleet-filled night, and in the 
face of it the Bannockburn Widow—for by 
reason of a custom of the lakes such poor 
unfortunates are sometimes known by the 
names of their husbands’ ill-fated ships— 
passed up from the river, and mingled with 
the hurrying, home-bound throngs that were 
pouring forth from the shops. She seemed 
neither to see nor to hear; with blinded eyes 
turned to the slippery pavement she ran into 
other pedestrians, until the breath was half 
jostled out of her; a loiterer, ensconced in the 
shelter of a doorway, caught the prettiness 
of her face, and brushed up to her side with 
a raised umbrella. But he was unnoticed. 
Without once looking ahead, the woman 
continued through the sleet. Only the 
homing instinct in her led her in the right di- 
rection, across the car-cluttered square, from 
under the feet of carelessly driven horses, 
and up the narrow, alley-like street that 
passed her home. So far as thoughts for 
herself were concerned, her mind was a 
blank. One thing alone seemed to fill it— 
a vision of a coast of rock, with the sea 
roaring against it, and a black forest behind, 
and in the midst of the hissing spume a ship 
being beaten to pieces. She had seen that 
coast of rock. Only that summer she had 
passed it in the vacation trip which her 
husband had given her. He had pointed 
out the pictures upon them, which had given 
them the name of the Pictured Rocks; and 
she had shuddered when he told her stories 
of ships that had gone against them. 

“Some day I may go up against ’em 
myself, Nell,” he had laughed. 

And she had laughed with him. As the 
memory of it came to her, she moaned aloud. 

In front of a little cottage she paused. 
A small lamp burned dimly in one of the 
windows, and the Bannockburn Widow 
strained her eyes to peer through into the 
room. After a few moments of silent 
watchfulness she slipped like a shadow up 
the board walk to the narrow steps, and 
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tapped gently upon the door.. It was 
cautiously opened, and an elderly woman’s 
face peered out at her. For an instant the 
eyes of the two met, and the one who had 
opened the door stood back speechless while 
the other entered. 

“Are they asleep ?” whispered the younger. 

The elder woman nodded. She tried to 
speak, but her lips ‘seemed frozen. While 
the other was taking off her drenched gar- 
ments she drew a shawl about her head, 
paused at the door a moment, stammered 
good night, and hurried to her home. 

The sailor’s young wife fell upon her 
knees beside a ragged, upholstered chair, 
and buried her face in her arms. Her gold- 
brown hair had become loosened, and fell 
in a damp, shining mass down her back. 
For a long time she might have been in a 
swoon; but the fires of her suffering were 
burring madly in her brain. All they pro- 
duced were pictures, pictures, pictures: 
bursting seas meeting cavernous rocks with 
the tumult of thunder, a ship battling in a 
maelstrom of reef and spume, the black 
forest bending in shrieking blasts and 
always somewhere in this terrible scene a 
human face! And this face became larger 
and nearer and more real to her, until its lips 
seemed to move in speech; and out of the 
ghastly gray mists of her mental phantasm 
a hand reached and beckoned, beckoned 
until she flung herself back with a shriek. 

A child’s half-sleeping cry answered, and 
the woman sprang to her feet, and stood, 
almost without breathing, clutching the 
edge of the chair, and listening. The cry 
did not come again. On tiptoe the woman 
went until she could peer into a darkened 
room, where two little forms lay huddled in 
the middle of a bed. 

As silently she stole back again. A pencil 
and a tablet lay upon the table. Upon the 
tablet she wrote: 


‘Ben is wrecked on the Pictured Rocks. I’ve 
gone to help him. Please care for the children 
until I come back.” 


Then she put on her water-soaked coat and 
hat, and went again out into the storm of the 
night, led on by the pictures in her brain. 
They were becoming more and more dis- 
tinct now. With each passing moment she 
saw them clearer; and she knew that her 
duty was defined and indubitable. It 
seemed a long time afterward that she came 
down into the crashing tumult of shunting ~ 





‘‘OUT OF THE GHASTLY GRAY MISTS OF HER 





MENTAL PHANTASM A HAND REACHED 


AND BECKONED”’ 


engines and the glare of a score of fiery eyes 
that lit up the sooty drizzle of the station 
yards. The pictures left her brain for a 
time as she picked her way among them. 
The dazzling headlights seemed like orbs 
of fire. Bewildered, she stumbled over 
tracks and ties, until at last a trainman 
seized her by an arm and piloted her to 
safety. Then the pictures came back, and 
she forgot that she had been lost and in 
danger. She asked questions, but none of 
those who answered them saw aught but the 
misery of some passing misfortune in her 
face. Strangers looked at her pityingly, 


the ticket-agent curiously, and when she 





passed the gateman her white face was 
bowed and:hidden. 

So she went into the train. The yards, 
with their inferno of blazing eyes and clang- 
ing bells, slipped behind unnoticed, the glow 
of the city melted away, and to the little 
widow the hours and miles swept past in 
meaningless procession. 

Toward dawn she fell into what might 
have been sleep had it not been for the pic- 
tures. Her head rested upon her arm, and 
for a long time she lay crumpled up in her 
seat, starting now and then like one in a 
nightmare when her mental visions became 
too exciting. When she straightened her- 
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self and looked out into the world again, the 
sun was shooting fleeting rays through the 
grimy window. Deep, black forests had 
taken the place of city and farmland; here 
and there a woodsman’s shanty came into 
view; and through the open car-door came 
the redolent perfume of the pine wilderness. 

This had been home to her once. It had 
been life to her, a life which she would not 
have bartered for the choice of a million 
others—until came the man who afterward 
turned sailor. The odor of the pine was an 
old friend. It reached down into ‘her soul 
and wrenched her free from the brain- 
pictures which were maddening her, and 
she struggled to her feet and went to the car- 
door, and stood there listening and seeing 
and smelling, while a flush gathered in her 
cheeks, and her eyes glowed with the warm 
beauty that made people love them. Some- 
where in this big wilderness she had been a 
girl; somewhere in it the little farm of the 
old folks was buried; somewhere—some- 
where—in it—she had met the man. The 
old thoughts returned to her. The pic- 
tures came, one, and two, and three, until in 
their number and hurry they crowded and 
crushed one another, and drove the Ban- 
nockburn Widow back to her seat with a 
white, drawn face in which were stamped 
the misery and hopelessness of life. 

It was noon when the train ran into the 
little wilderness station near the white- 
capped run of Superior. As the woman 
came out, she saw the black sweep of the 
lake over the tops of a thousand wind- 
wrought dunes beyond the shanty that was 
called a station, and on its uttermost edge, 
where the gray gloom of the sky seemed to 
reach down into the somberness of the lake, 
her eyes caught the faint smoke trail of a 
south-bound freighter. 

The sight of it fascinated her. As she 
stepped down from the car, she failed to 
notice the curious glances of men and boys 
whose daily diversion was meeting the train. 
In her head the pictures seemed to burst into 
flame, a heating, maddening fire that filled 
her with a desire to shriek aloud to the ship 
which was a thing almost out of her vision. 
But those who watched her saw nothing of 
the trouble in her brain. She went slowly 
down among the dunes, and then to the edge 
of the lake; and along that she trailed, bent 
and searching, until the purple shadows of 
the beach-pines wrapped her from the fol- 
lowing of human eyes. None knew whence 


she came; none could guess whither she 
was going. An old lumberman said that a 
squatter back in the woods was expecting 
his wife from the south. But few believed 
that this was the woman. And in the end 
the most curious of them all, a small boy, 
dove off into the woods to discover things 
for himself. It was late when he came back. 
The lake was shrouded in cold, foggy 
gloom; the rising night-winds were whis- 
tling in the pines; away off in their depths 
sounded the lone, hungry cry of a wolf; 
and the woman, the boy said, was miles 
away—with her face still turned to the 
peopleless barrens of the Indian cliffs. 

Once she had looked back and seen the 
boy, but she had not thought of calling him. 
After a time she knew that she stumbled 
because she could not see, and that an 
opaque curtain had shut her in until the 
lake and the forest might have been in 
another world. But the night held no 
terrors for her; so she kept on. The lone 
wolf howled up in the edge of the forest; a 
flight of belated wild fowl whistled over 
her head; a quavering, thrilling cry came 
nearer and nearer from the blackness of 
the land; the night-wind came colder and 
stronger; the bursting of the lake among 
tumbled rocks became more and more 
tumultuous, but the little Bannockburn 
Widow was unmindful of them all. The 
Indian cliffs were ahead. Each step brought 
her nearer to them, and each moment she 
could see her husband’s ship more dis- 
tinctly. Now it had ceased its struggles in 
the seas; its shattered remnants lay among 
the rocks. Among them she saw human 
things, some dripping and creeping, some 
drowned and still; and when she thought 
that she heard their voices, crying faintly 
for help, she stopped and listened. 

“Ben!” she called. “Ben! Oh, Ben!” 

She fancied she heard a reply, and called 
again. The wolf slunk farther behind; two 
little fiery dots that were leveled at her from 
the edge of the forest disappeared; the 
night, too, grew suddenly quiet, and only the 
noise of the lake drowned the voices of those 
human things staggering up from the wreck 
in the woman’s brain. It suddenly occur- 
red to her that she must hurry or they would 
get away from her. Sosheran. When she 
stopped running she fell. For hours after 
that the pictures were gone, the sounds of 
the night passed unheard, the lone wolf 
howled and sniffed almost at her feet. and 
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the lake lashed itself in futile fury against the 
face of the Pictured Rocks. 

When she awoke, the sun was shining upon 
her. She did not sense the passing of time. 
The night had gone without reckoning, and 
she began the search where she had left off, 
only now there were no human things creep- 
ing and dying in her visions. If a hunter 
had seen her, he would have known that she 
was weak and footsore. But she was not 
conscious of hunger or fatigue. Rather than 
this, a strange content was growing in her; 
she had reached the Pictured Rocks. The 
lake wasrolling and thundering against them, 
and she knew that very soon she would find 
her husband. Hour after hour she went on. 
She thought that she had traveled far, but the 
rocks she had left in the morning were in sight 
at noon. Creatures began peopling her brain 
again. Now she seemed much nearer to them. 
She came to a break in the great stone cliffs, 
and down there in the white sand at their 
base she thought that she saw men. There 
was one lying white and naked in the sun, 
with the water creeping up about him at 
every roll of the lake. She knew now that 
her search was at an end. 

“Ben! Ben! Ben!—— 

She called aloud in her joy as she half 
crept, half fell, down through the fissure 
in the cliff. With outstretched arms she 
stumbled to the edge of the beach. The 
white thing had been drawn back by a 
receding wave, and was just out of her reach. 
It was an oar. 

“Ben!” she pleaded. “Ben, my darling!” 

She waded out to her knees, and met the 
oar as it came in again. With a scream she 
snatched it and fell with it upon the sand. 
After a little she held it out and looked at it, 
her eyes dazzling in the joy of triumph. 
Silently she clutched the thing to her breast 
and slowly made her way up the ragged 
breach in the rocks. It was a tiresome 
climb, but she held to her precious burden. 
When she had reached the summit, she 
staggered back toward the gloom of the 
forest, mumbling incoherently. But through 
it ran one strain, 

“Ben—Ben—Ben—Ben .: 


” 





She did not look back over the beach 
trail. If she had, she might have seen 
human figures an eighth of a mile away. 
Among them was the small boy who had 
seen her stumble into the loneliness of the 
wilderness night, and it was he who saw 
her first now. 
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“There she is, dad!” he cried, and pres- 
ently the sailor’s wife was in friendly hands. 

Late that night the searching party came 
back with the woman, During the whole 
of the lonely march she moaned nothing 
more than the names of her husband and 
the Bannockburn, and even after she fell into 
a swooning sleep upon the litter they had 
made for her she hugged the rescued oar to 
her breast. They took her to McCreedon’s. 
There was a light burning in the Mc- 
Creedon window, and Mrs. McCreedon, 
hearing their footsteps, opened the door to 
admit them. All that night she worked to 
bring the little woman back into good, 
wholesome life again, but she failed. When 
morning came the Bannockburn Widow was 
tossing and moaning in the delirium of 
fever. For days she lay like that. No 
word fell from her lips to betray her identity, 
but it was quickly rumored about the settle- 
ment that frequently she spoke the name of a 
ship, and always coupled with it the name 
of a man. 

At the end of the first week the change 
came. One evening the woodsman’s wife 
came out of the little woman’s room on tip- 
toe, with a finger held warningly upon her 
lips. McCreedon had been reading a paper 
published three days before in Detroit. He 
went to speak, but his wife interrupted him. 

“ Sh-h-h-h-h-h-h!” 

She nodded her head toward the door 
which she was gently closing behind her. 
“She’s sleeping as soundly as a baby,” she 
whispered. “I think “4 

There was something in her husband’s 
face which stopped her. Silently she came 
up to him and looked over his shoulder at a 
paragraph which he was marking with a big 
forefinger. It was at the bottom of the marine 
column, and bore no head. Manifestly it 
was of small news importance. It read: 





“The crew of the Bannockburn, which went 
down November 25th, off Whitefish Point, have 
arrived at the Soo. As told a few days ago, the 
Bannockburn’s men, after taking to their small 
boats, made the Michigan shore, where they found 
shelter in a lumber camp. It develops that only 
three instead of four men were lost with the ill- 
fated vessel. They were: Clement Johnston, of 
Buffalo; Andrew Busch, of Conneaut; and Jack 
Henderson, of Grindstone City.” 


The woman took the paper from her 
husband’s hands, and after reading the para- 
graph a second time, cut it out with a pair of 
scissors. “Tl show that to her when she 
wakes up, John,” she said. 
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MOUS DIVIDENDS THROUGH THEIR CO-OPERATION WITH GAMBLERS 
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HE Western Union Tele- 

graph Company and 
the telephone interests 
of the United States 
are directly responsi- 
ble for the very exist- 
ence of the great pool- 
room game and _ its 
aftermath of human 
wreckage. I know full well that, because 
they are among the country’s great “ busi- 
ness interests,” because the stock in them 
is owned by eminent respectables in busi- 
ness, and because they can hide behind the 
impersonality of their corporate existence, 
they have not been compelled to bear their 
just share of the terrific burden of guilt. 
But they have been drawing from five to 
ten million dollars a year as their “rake- 
off” from the pool-rooms. Then why should 
they escape any part of the odium attaching 
to the infamous game they nourish? Let 
me tell here the story of their complicity 
in this crime. 

Halfway between the Sucker and the race- 
track stands the pool-room. Connecting 
the race-track with the pool-room, is the 
telegraph. Forming the connecting link 
between the pool-room and the Sucker we 
find the telephone. As we approach this 
subject from the public’s side, we come first, 
therefore, to the telephone. With the 
mutations of the game, the telephone some- 
times usurps the original function of the 
telegraph, and the telegraph sometimes 
infringes on the general function of the 
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telephone; but the services of these two 
offenders in the pool-room game, for the 
most part, are found to be rendered as first 
stated. 

Every pool-room of the two thousand or 
more that were running in New York before 
District Attorney -Jerome began his last 
crusade was equipped with one or more 
telephones that were used for gambling 
purposes and for nothing else. All of the 
many hundreds of pool-rooms still running 
in New York, and all of the handbooks, 
are equipped with telephones for gambling 
purposes and for nothing else. Every one 
of the estimated four thousand pool-rooms 
throughout the United States is equipped 
with telephones used for gambling purposes 
and for nothing else. In every big city in 
the United States there are extensive 
switchboards, with hundreds of telephone 
connections, which are used for gambling 
purposes and for nothing else. Every one 
of these telephones and switchboards was 
installed by one of the big telephone com- 
panies, and in ninety-nine cases out of every 
one hundred the company knew when it was 
installing the telephone that it was to be 
used to lure men and women to destruction. 
But for the sake of swelling the dividends to 
stockholders the managers of the telephone 
companies have entered into active partner- 
ship with the pool-room criminals, and, 
because their dividends are swelled so 
materially by these managers, the stockhold- 
ers and directors have not said the word that 
would clear their skirts of the nasty smirch 
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of this crime. They tacitly have allowed 
their companies to become bone and sinew 
in the body of the pool-room crime. 

Take the operations of the New York 
Telephone Company and of the New York 
and New Jersey Telephone Company. The 
former dominates Manhattan and the Bronx 
and Westchester County, the latter, territory 
contiguous. The New York company, the 
chief offender in the New York situation, 
has approximately two hundred and fifty 
thousand telephones. Probably two per 
cent. of the entire business of this fifty- 
million-dollar concern has been derived 
from gambling in the pool-rooms. Out of 
the enormous business of the New York 
company two per cent. does not sound like 
as important a factor as I here insist the 
gambling part of the telephone business is. 
But, expressed in another way, the extent 
to which dividends are swelled by partici- 
pation in the pool-room game becomes 
more graphic. While there is no way of 
finding out from the official statements of 
the company what its revenue from its pool- 
room service is, men who stand with one 
hand on telephone affairs and the other on 
the pool-room game tell me that the 
business approximates one million dollars 
annually. 

In the office of the New York Telephone 
Company is a huge book which contains the 
names of the users of telephones who keep 
their addresses and their telephone numbers 
out of the telephone directory. In the 
beginning this secret book was supposed to 
contain only the names of those subscribers 
who had some good purpose in keeping their 
telephone numbers from the public. In this 
secret book there were about three thousand 
names. Not more than one thousand of 
these, at an estimate, were the names of 
subscribers who had any proper motive for 
wishing their numbers kept from the public. 
The others were pool-room keepers. In 
hundreds of instances more than one tele- 
phone was listed under a single name. 
Sometimes there were as many as twenty 
telephones charged to one man. And, 
almost invariably, the men whose names 
appeared in the book as the lessees of many 
telephones were either known pool-room 
men or were men of obscure identity who 
unquestionably were dummy subscribers 
for pool-room keepers—men “higher up” 
who had obvious reasons for doing business 
in other men’s names. 
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The telephone company takes no chances 
of losing money by the installation of pool- 
room telephones. There is a rule that all 
telephones used for this purpose shall be 
paid for at the full rate one year in advance. 
The company knows that the business is 
more or less precarious. It knows that pool- 
rooms shift locations, that they are raided 
by the police, who sometimes tear out tele- 
phones, and that pool-room men are not 
good business risks. If you contract for a 
telephone for pool-room purposes and the 
police come along and tear out the instru- 
ment, you have lost the amount of a full 
year’s payment, minus the service you had 
before the raid. The telephone company 
does not re-install your telephone in another 
location, or in the old location after the 
trouble is over, for the customary charge 
made to legitimate subscribers who have 
their telephones moved. In a word, the 
telephone company charges a special rate 
and binds the lessee down so tightly with 
provisos that it not only takes no financial 
risk on this class of business but makes sure 
of a big profit for itself in excess of the profit 
it makes from legitimate subscribers. I 
have heard many pool-room men protest 
profanely against the extortion of the tele- 
phone company. The pool-room keeper, 
however, has no recourse. He cannot 
operate without telephone service. To fall 
under the ban of the New York Telephone 
Company by reason of deliquency or other 
cause means that the bookmaker must step 
down and out. I know how the police graft 
oncriminals. I see little difference in morals 
in the policy of the telephone company. 

' The function of the telephone in the pool- 
room game is threefold. _It'is used, first, to 
disseminate the information on which the 
gambling is based; second, to carry the bets 
from the Sucker to the pool-room; third, to 
convey results of races. After that hard- 
ened malefactor, the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, was compelled to abandon, 
ostensibly, its special racing service—an 
incident to which more extended reference 
will be made when I come to the complicity 
of the Western Union—the telephone com- 
pany leaped promptly into the breach made 
between race-track and pool-room. So, at 
present, we find the advance information on 
the races gathered into a clearing-house in 
Jersey City and telephoned across to Man- 
hattan Island. From the Jersey side the 
information—scratches, weights, jockeys, 
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track conditions, and “prices,” or odds 
posted at the track—is telephoned.to four 
sub-centers in New York. Each of these 
centers is equipped by the telephone com- 
pany for its criminal partners especially for 
this service. ‘They are arranged so that the 
information coming from the one chief 
headquarters in Jersey City may be sent 
out to several pool-rooms and handbooks at 
atime. This is necessary because it would 
be an interminable task and involve too 
great an expense to serve each room 
separately. Each pool-room pays fifteen 
dollars a day for this service. With this 
advance information the Sucker is ready to 
make his bets. 

In making these bets the second function 
of the telephone appears. It is estimated 
that not less than forty million dollars a 
year is bet in Greater New York over the 
telephone. By this I mean that this enor- 
mous amount of money is gambled in rooms 
in out-of-the-way lofts, dwellings, flats, and 
obscure offices which are not frequented by 
the bettors in person at all. In a previous 
article I described the system by which the 
pool-room mob gathers and cares for these 
“telephone bets,” how each bettor is rated 
with reference to the amount of money he 
can afford to lose without “welshing” on 
the bookmaker, and how the system affords 
the maximum of secrecy for bettors. Such 
rooms, ordinarily, do not give even their 
customers any information about them- 
selves except a telephone number; and the 
room cannot be located by this number, 
because it is not in the directory, being kept 
in the big secret book of the respectable 
New York Telephone Company. This esti- 
mated figure of forty million dollars does 
not include the volume of business which is 
done over the telephone indirectly. 

Here, then, we have the spectacle of a fifty- 
million-dollar corporation, owned and con- 
trolled by men who would discharge one of 
theiremployees for playing the ponies, saying 
to thousands of New York men and women: 

“You want to bet but are afraid to be 
seen entering a pool-room. We _ have 
arranged with the pool-room, criminals so 
that you can gamble away your money, 
your employer’s money, your husband’s 
money, any money you can lay your hands 
on by fair means or foul, and at the same 
time never go near a pool-room. We have 
fixed it so that your office telephone-booth 
will do as well. If you are an under-clerk 
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and not allowed to use the office telephone, 
you may use any public telephone when you 
go to lunch. We have installed the tele- 
phone for the bookmaker, and he will give 
you the number. Of course, officially, we 
will have no knowledge of what. you are 
doing. But by our dividends we will know 
how many trusted employees have embez- 
zled, how many men have committed 
suicide, and how many honest husbands 
have been ruined financially by the betting 
fever in their wives.” 

Remember, it is a corporation that thus 
does its share in driving all these thousands 
hellward. It is one of the sacred “busi- 
ness interests.” It is a corporation that 
prates of the work it has done in the 
progress of the world by the development 
of the telephone. Whereby I am reminded 
that nitroglycerin has played an important 
part in the progress of the world. Yet, 
when my friend “Frisco Red” uses nitro- 
glycerin to crack a safe, no one argues that 
“Red” did a good thing. And, more than 
likely, “Red” needed the money, which 
cannot be pleaded as an excuse by the smug 
directors and stockholders of the great wire- 
using companies supporting the pool-room 
crime by their partnership. To me it is a 
case of a parson with a jimmy under his 
surplice. 

The third function of the telephone is of 
equal importance with the other two. It 
brings the results, thereby enabling the 
bettor to play from one race to the next, and 
perpetuates the crime by rendering the 
facilities for its commission perfect and 
complete. 

The hypocritical cry of the New York 
Telephone Company, when criticized for 
complicity in this crime, has been that it 
does not know to what uses a telephone is to 
be put, and that, being a common-carrier 
corporation, it could not base a refusal to 
serve the public on a mere suspicion. Does 
anyone believe for an instant that the New 
York Telephone Company does not know 
virtually every pool-room telephone it 
owns? Does it install extensive and ex- 
pensive switchboards, especially designed to 
serve the largest possible number of pool- 
rooms at one time, and enter into contracts 
for such installation without having any idea 
as to what use the apparatus is to be put? 
Does anyone outside of an insane asylum 
believe that the names in this big secret 
book maintained by the company are 
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thought by the management to be those of 
honest business men? These be times when 
the public is asked by a certain class of cor- 
porations to believe many things. Is it not 
inferring that the public is credulous to the 
point of feeble-mindedness when we are 
asked to believe in the innocence of the 
telephone company ? 

In other cities I hear the same hypocritical 
cry from the telephone companies. In 
Chicago the situation is described when the 


_ New York situation is told, except that the 


figures must be scaled down some. Daily 
receipts of the Chicago Telephone Com- 
pany, directly and indirectly, from the 
race-betting game are said to approx- 
imate three thousand dollars. There is 
the same demand by the company that 
the gamblers pay in advance. When 
something goes wrong between police and 
gambler and the former wander in and 
destroy the telephone apparatus, the gam- 
bler must make a new contract and pay for 
another year. Let me digress far enough 
to recite one incident which should forever 
put to rest the false plea that the telephone 
company does not know of its complicity in 
the pool-room game, so far as Chicago is 
concerned. 

That particularly daring band of crimi- 
nals known as the old Cook County con- 
stabulary once got a notion that “ Mont” 
Tennes, a big pool-room operator, should 
pay them a large sum each week for the 
privilege of operating pool-rooms and hand- 
books. The leader called him up and told 
him so. What Tennes said was explicit, 
but not printable. The constables im- 
mediately sent out from their number a 
wrecking-crew to drive spikes into the big, 
lead-sheathed cables carrying the telephone 
wires. The result was the destruction of 
all telephone service, both legitimate and 
illegitimate, throughout large areas of the 
city. The Chicago Telephone Company, 
which has been even more hypocritical than 
the New York company in this pool-room 
matter, sent out armed men to bag the out- 
laws who were tampering with the cables. 
They did not catch them, and the destruc- 
tion of the service continued. Then a high 
official of the company delivered an ulti- 
matum to the big pool-room combination, 
to this effect: 

“Call off these constables instantly. Pay 
them tribute or not—we do not care—but 
call them off. If you don’t, we will with- 
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draw telephone service from every pool- 
room and handbook in Chicago.” 

Interference by the constables stopped, 
and the friendly relations between the tele- 
phone company and the gamblers were 
restored. Within a few days of this inci- 
dent the same high official gave his solemn 
assurance to the newspapers that his com- 
pany was doing all in its power to cooperate 
with the police in the suppression of race- 
betting! 

Until last summer the long-distance tele- 
phone played an unimportant part in the 
race-gambling of the country. Previously 
the Western Union had carried the gam- 
bling information from the race-tracks to 
the pool-rooms, leaving the telephone com- 
panies to distribute it to bettors. Then 
came the fight by the Rev. Thomas Slicer on 
the New York state race-tracks and the 
compromise between the tracks and the 
reformers, under the terms of which the 
Western Union was to be barred from the 
tracks. The theory of this compromise was 
that, if the Western Union could be pre- 
vented from getting the track information, 
the source of supply of the pool-rooms would 
be cut off, and they would die for sheer want 
of the nourishment the Western Union had 
been giving them. But there is no band of 
criminals so resourceful as this pool-room 
mob. The action of the track-owners 
having made a gap in the Western Union 
service, it called for immediate and, if need 
be, desperate counteraction on the part of 
the respectables who keep the game alive by 
their eagerness to supply service. Into this 
gap leaped David Mitchell, who had had 
charge of the racing department of the 
Western Union before the City Club of 
New York forced the company to abandon 
the open operation of that department. 
Mitchell knows more about the transmis- 
sion of gambling information by telegraph 
than any other man in the United States. 
He became associated with “Johnny” 
Payne, of Cincinnati, who had been a race- 
track and pool-room man for many years. 
The National News Company and the 
Interstate News Company were organ- 
ized by these men for the sole purpose of 
dealing in gambling information. At the 
Eastern tracks most extraordinary means 
were employed to steal the racing news for 
which hundreds of thousands of frenzied 
bettors throughout the country were clam- 
oring and which the race-track owners 
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refused to give out because of their agree- 

@ment with the reformers. Towers were 
built “outside the fence,” telescopes and 
heliographs were brought into play, a secret 
but comprehensive messenger service was 
established, and every other method of 
stealing the information that their criminal 
ingenuity and their long experience sug- 
gested was employed by the National News 
Company. Toward the latter part of the 
last Eastern racing season, this company 
began to employ the long-distance tele- 
phone for the dissemination of the in- 
formation that forms the basis of race- 
gambling. Headquarters were established 
in Cincinnati, Payne’s home. Into these 
headquarters was and is being gathered the 
information from the various tracks. It 
was found that by leasing long-distance 
telephone wires, satisfactory service could be 
established between headquarters and the 
various cities throughout the country. 
Where the telephone was not feasible the 
telegraph was used. In each city where the 
betting fever raged a service headquarters 
was established. A gambling clique in each 
city bought the information and peddled it 
to the individual pool-rooms and _ hand- 
books, from which it was passed on to the 
bettors by local telephone. 

The long-distance wires used for this 
purpose are the property of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, for- 
merly called the American Bell Telephone 
Company, the concern owning the great 
rights and patents underlying the Bell 
system wherever it exists. This corpora- 
tion owns 64.43 per cent. of the stock of 
the New York Telephone Company, 52.04 
per cent. of the stock of the Chicago Tele- 
phone Company, a majority of the stock of 
the Philadelphia company, and is in abso- 
lute control of the telephone service of a 
great many of the other large cities of the 
country. Ithas more than five million miles 
of wire, and employs more than seventy- 
five thousand persons. It has an author- 
ized capital of two hundred and fifty mil- 
lion dollars and assets of three hundred 
million dollars. It is one of the greatest 
“business interests” of the United States, 
and yet, because going into virtual partner- 
ship with the pool-room criminals meant 
increased dividends to the stockholders of 
this great concern, the wires of the com- 
pany have been turned over to these crimi- 
nals whenever they were asked for to per- 


petuate and foster the greatest gambling 
evil that exists, or ever did exist, in the 
United States. 

I fancy that if Mr. Frederick P. Fish, 
president of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, or his general man- 
ager were asked to what use Payne is 
putting the long-distance wires he leases 
from the company, Mr. Fish, or his manager, 
would reply that he does not know, that the 
company has no control of nor right to 
censor the information that is sent over a 
leased wire. But if a stock-broker in New 
York wishes to lease a wire to Chicago, he 
is compelled to establish the character of his 
business to the satisfaction of the telephone 
company and to prove beyond question his 
ability to pay for the service. Is it reason- 
able to suppose that at the instant a 
“Johnny” Payne or other pool-room man 
opens negotiations with this same telephone 
company, the manager, through suddenly 
acquired unsophistication, neglects to ascer- 
tain what the wires are to be used for or 
the character of the man leasing them? No 
man in the race-gambling business in the 
United States is better known than Payne. 
Few men, if any, have paid as much money 
to telegraph and telephone companies for 
tolls on gambling information as has Payne. 
And yet we are asked to believe that when a 
“National News Company,” an “Inter- 
state News Company” or other “blind” 
race-information company springs into 
existence, with a former trusted employee 
of the racing department of the Western 
Union and “Johnny” Payne at its head, 
the telephone company does not know to 
what evil purposes the service they con- 
tract to give is to be put. 

There is no way of telling exactly how 
much money has been and is being paid by 
the pool-room criminals to the telephone 
companies, local and long distance. Pre- 
sumably for fear that there might be stock- 
holders or even directors who would protest 
against this partnership, the profits from 
this criminal source are hidden away in the 
reports of telephone companies along with 
other sources of income. The polluted 
profits of the New York Telephone Com- 
pany are larger than those of any other 
company. This item of an estimated one 
million dollars a year from the New York 
business probably is not more than one-fifth 
of all the income that is derived in a similar 
way throughout the country, including the 
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local and long-distance business. Five mil- 
lion dollars a year is ten per cent. on the 
capitalization of the New York Telephone 
Company. It is two per cent. on the 
quarter-billion capitalization of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
It is the share of respectable stockholders in 
the net profits on the play of the American 
race-betting public. It is their reward for 
the prostitution of one of the big “business 
interests” of the country. 

In New York the efforts of the men who 
have made it their business to fight the 
pool-room have not been directed strongly 
against the telephone company, without 
whose friendly offices the game as it exists 
could not live. The full extent of the guilt 
of the New York Telephone Company does 
not seem to have impressed itself on those 
who are seeking to uproot the iniquitous 
pool-room game. [I find in Chicago, how- 
ever, that there has been made much ad- 
vancement in this direction. When New 
York becomes fully aroused to the enormity 
of this amazing evil it has harbored, it will 
find in Chicago some progressive ideas as to 
its uprooting. There is in the western city 
a loud and prolonged demand that the 
Chicago Telephone Company be compelled 
to do by law that which it has been claiming 
to do all along, but which it never did— 
refuse telephone service to gamblers. That 
the telephone company is responsible for a 
large part of the betting evil, the Chicago 
men who are fighting the pool-rooms accept 
as a fact too patent to require argument. 
They are fighting on that line. It is the 
hardest possible blow—barring the excision 
of the telegraph service from the situation— 
that can be struck at the betting game in any 
city. Four years ago Chicago passed a law 
prohibiting the printing on the tickers of 
race-results or racing information which 
could be used for betting purposes. These 
results are printed to-day on the New York 
tickers. Millions of dollars a year are 
wagered in New York with the stipulation 
that the bets shall be decided by the ticker. 
“Ticker odds”—the quotations on the 
horses printed on the ticker—is one of the 
commonest of all expressions in the betting 
world in New York. I am much mistaken 
if New York does not reach the same cun- 
clusion as did Chicago as to the harm that 
may come out on the tape. 

The pool-room—the halfway house be- 
tween the Sucker and the race-track—has 
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been described in a previous article of this 
series. Having followed the Sucker along 
the wires and cables of the telephone com- 
panies to the pool-room, I come to the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, link- 
ing the race-track to the pool-room. 

Before tracing the pool-room history and 
the present operations of this callous corpo- 
rate criminal, I want to explain why the 
Postal Telegraph Company is not included 
in the list of corporations which nurse 
the pool-room crime. The explanation is 
simple. Not so very long ago the Postal 
company, with the assistance of “ Johnny” 
Payne, Louis Cella, and other notorious 
pool-room men, tried to take from the 
Western Union the pool-room business that 
the latter had nourished so carefully for 
many, many years. The Postal failed. It 
was a novice at this sort of thing. While it 
was trying to supply gambling information 
to the pool-rooms of the United States, the 
Western Union was “cutting in” on the 
Postal service in the South, stealing the in- 
formation the Postal had paid the race- 
tracks for, and delivering it to the very 
pool-rooms the Postal had contracted to 
serve, before the latter could get the infor- 
mation to them. This was possible because 
the Western Union had its “loops” in every 
pool-room in the country, and had built up 
a wonderfully complete and effective system 
of pool-room service. The pool-room man, 
when he buys gambling information, is not a 
sentimental being. He did not care how 
the Western Union got its information, or 
whether it was stolen from the Postal. He 
bought from the vender who delivered the 
best goods quickest. The Postal tried to 
keep the Western Union out of the field for 
a few weeks, and then, realizing that a 
beginner in crime had no chance against a 
grizzled and cunning old thief like the 
Western Union, it quit in disgust. This is 
the brief, unvarnished story of the Postal’s 
only sally into the field of pool-room crime, 
and is the reason why the Western Union is 
the recognized pool-room telegraph com- 
pany. It is the reason why my story from 
this point must deal with the Western Union 
to the exclusion of other telegraph com- 
panies except those that are controlled by it. 

The United States government once went 
to the trouble of having the Western Union 
indicted as a corporation for helping a no- 
torious gang of green-goods men to promote 
their swindle. The offense was committed 
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in Wisconsin and was of such a character as 
to admit of no doubt of the guilt of the com- 
pany. The federal secret-service men had 
worked long and hard to land the green- 
goods gang, and at every turn had found 
themselves beaten by a most mysterious 
procedure on the part of the telegraph com- 
pany. Secret-service men are not the most 
unsuspecting persons in the world, but even 
they did not suspect the complicity of the 
Western Union at first. After months of 
unsuccessful work it was decided to “ plant” 
an operator in the Western Union office in 
the small Wisconsin town to which the mes- 
sages of the gang were being sent. This 
operator discovered that the messages, 
before reaching the Wisconsin destination, 
had been “dropped” in Chicago so that the 
green-goods swindlers could have access to 
them. They then were forwarded, as a 
“stall,”? to the Wisconsin town, where the 
Western Union operator, acting under orders 
from his superior, received and destroyed 
them. In other words, by explicit under- 
standing with thieves, the Western Union 
was handling the messages in such a way as 
to divert attention from their Chicago 
headquarters. 

Whenever I speak of the part the Western 
Union plays in the pool-room swindle—to 
which the old green-goods game was as a 
drop of water to a torrent in viciousness and 
awful effect—I am reminded of this inci- 
dent. It seems to me to illustrate better 
than anything else can do the utter lack of 
morals which has marked the operations of 
this giant corporation. Incredibly insati- 
ate in its grasping for bigger dividends, 
there has been no depth of deviltry to which 
it would not descend to swell these dividends. 
The spirit that permeates its policy seems 
not to have been nor to be tinged with any 
restrictive element of common morality. 
Its wanton disregard of decency seems to be 
traditional. 

What, then, of the Western Union’s part 
in the pool-room crime? 

First, it may be charged directly that 
without the connivance of this company in 
the beginning the pool-room could not have 
had its being. There was a time when 
racing in America was a clean sport, and 
had to do with improvement in the breed of 
horses. ‘There was a time when the profes- 


sional bookmaker was a rarity, and what 
few 
chance.” 


there were of him would “take a 
In those days betting was a com- 
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paratively innocent amusement between 
friends, and was confined to the race-tracks. 
Had not the Western Union been willing for 
gain—for bigger dividends—to carry- betting 
information wherever and whenever the 
men who conceived the modern pool-room 


‘saw fit to send it, there would be no pool- 


room evil to-day. This was not ignorance 
of possible consequences on the part of the 
managers of the great telegraph company. 
Twenty years ago—when the iniquitous 
potentiality of the pool-room first dawned 
on honest men—efforts were made to 
quench the evil by preventing the telegraph 
company from distributing the information 
that made the pool-room possible. Courts 
of competent jurisdiction went so far, even, 
as to declare a telegraph instrument, when 
used for pool-room purposes, a gambling 
device under the common law. The West- 
ern Union was told in the beginning that it 
was aiding and abetting a form of gambling 
that promised to develop tremendous power 
for the ruin of men. The Western Union 
then, as now, was impervious to considera- 
tions of morality or common honesty. The 
dividend god had to be propitiated. The 
fortunes, the lives, the souls, of men and 
women were the sacrifices. Nothing mat- 
tered so long as the god of dividends did not 
frown. 

I might go into history and anecdote to 
show the partnership of the Western Union 
and the pool-room in the early stages of the 
race-gambling evil, but the present-day sins 
of this habitual offender against decency and 
morals will take all the space at my disposal. 
It is necessary, however, in order to set forth 
the present hypocritical attitude of the 
Western Union so that the uninitiated may 
read clearly, to go back in its history to the 
point where the City Club of New York 
undertook to force it to be decent. The 
late Capt. F. Norton Goddard, the most 
practical and persistent of all the men who 
have sought to make New York better, 
appreciated, as any practical man who gives 
the subject any thought must appreciate, 
the importance of the part the Western 
Union played in the spread of the pool- 
room contagion. He knew that if the West- 
ern Union could be forced to abandon its 
partnership with the pool-room criminals 
the bottom of the game would fall. At that 
time the telephone companies had not taken 
any part in the transmission of gambling in- 
formation from race-track to pool-room. 

















Captain Goddard knew from its history 
that the Western Union never would 
abandon its enormous revenue from crime 
without a tremendously potent incentive. 
He appreciated the legal difficulties in the 
way of forcing this sinner to repentance, but 
he knew that among the directors were men 
who had no personal knowledge of the prac- 
tices of which the company had been guilty. 
It was to the consciences of these that he 
proposed to appeal. 

The City Club took up the work of form- 
ing public opinion. It depicted the Western 
Union’s réle in the pool-room crime without 
the softening of colors or the tempering of 
words. It was shown that from this one 
source the Western Union derived an 
income of about five million dollars a year. 
Jacob Schiff was the director on whom first 
dawned in its full force the guilt of the 
company he had helped to direct and the 
taint of some of the dividends he had drawn. 
Mr. Schiff acted promptly. The enormous 
Gould interests were swung into line for 
reform through the appeal which the ex- 
posé made to the conscience of Miss Helen 
Gould. At that time the Western Union 
maintained an extensive “racing depart- 
ment” for the sole purpose of gathering and 
distributing gambling information. It paid 
the race-tracks for the exclusive right to 
- the information, and then peddled it to the 
thousands of pool-rooms throughout the 
country. This “racing department” was 
in New York. Enormous pressure on the 
board of directors from within and without 
resulted in the adoption of a resolution 
calling on Pres. R. C. Clowry, who was and 
is general manager also, to abandon the 
special racing bureau. This was in May, 
1904. The day following the carrying out 
of this order, on May a2itst, there was not 
a pool-room in operation in Greater New 
York. Such a condition had not prevailed 
in thirty years. It more than vindicated the 
judgment of Captain Goddard and the City 
Club when they claimed that the Western 
Union supported the pool-rooms of New 
York and the country. It established the 
guilt of ‘the telegraph company and its re- 
sponsibility for the human wreckage in the 
wake of the pool-room more graphically 
than anything else could have done. The 
situation on May 21, 1904, was a verdict of 
“Guilty as charged.” 


Josiah Flynt 





The compulsory righteousness on the 
part of the Western Union was of short du- 
ration. With eyes rolled heavenward and 
in holier-than-thou tones this corporate 
hypocrite sanctimoniously announced that 
it was through with the race-betting busi- 
ness; that, once and for all, it had washed 
its hands of the whole affair. The public— 
which is disposed to accept the word of a 
millionaire sinner and doubt the repentance 
of a porch-climber—assumed that the 
Western Union would keep its spoken and 
written word to the men who were trying 
to rescue New York particularly and the 
country at large from the pool-room demon. 
But reform usually is spasmodic, and after 
the first engagement the watchmen of the 
common weal are taken from the walls. So 
it was with the work of the City Club. The 
spasm of alleged reform that had come over 
the Western Union with the application of 
the ax of an outraged public’s opinion was 
taken as permanent reform. But men fa- 
miliar with the pool-room game knew there 
was no such word as regeneration in the 
vocabulary of the Western Union. They 
waited to see just what its next move 
would be. 

There is no question that a number of the 
directors of the Western Union who were 
brought into unenviable notoriety as the 
partners of common gamblers by the reve- 
lation of the company’s “racing depart- 
ment” were honest in their intention to have 
that department done away with perma- 
nently. There may be a question as to 
whether these men know of the action of 
the Western Union subsequent to May 21, 
1904—how by adroit management and ma- 
nipulation much of the pool-room business 
was again grabbed and is still retained; how, 
while still at the mourner’s bench in ap- 
parent torment of soul over past sins, the 
wily Western Union was busily engaged in 
picking pockets. But directors of the com- 
pany may not plead ignorance acceptably 
again. 

The wheels within wheels in the manage- 
ment of the company, so far as it pertains to 
the pool-room game, the hoodwinking of 
some honest directors, and the apparent 
intention of the management of the company 
never to relinquish its profits-from this 
unholy alliance must be reserved for another 
chapter. 
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Mary Mahaney ’s Chiny Shower 


By Mrs. Wilson Woodrow 


ID I iver be tellin’ ye 
about Mary Mahaney’s 
chiny shower, which 
was held av a last St. 
Patrick’s day, just wan 
week before she was 
after gettin’ married to 
Terence Mulhaly ? 

Sure, if I was to live 

to bea thousand years old, I’ll niver forget 
that. I’m head chambermaid at Mrs. 
Weston’s, y’ know. ’Tis that grand house 
with the beautiful lawn and flower-beds on 
Petunia Place, the finest part av the city. 
Well, siveral of us gurrls that are in service 
there are very friendly an’ intimate; so wan 
mornin’ as I was leanin’ from the side win- 
dow, shakin’ out me dust-cloths, ’twas no 
surprise to me to see Mary Mahaney come 
pacin’ down the path. 

Mary Mahaney is cook in the big, gray 
stone house on the corner, ye mind the wan, 
an’ ’tis said by siveral ould people who have 
seen a great deal, that for plainness she 
resembles the banshee’s grandmother, only 
worse; but plain or pritty, since she put a 
chairm on Terence Mulhaly an’ so injuced 
him to ask her to marry him, she has wore 
the airs av r’yalty itself. 

“Good mornin’ to ye, Nora Grady,” she 
says very haughtylike. “Will ye come to 
me chiny shower av St. Patrick’s eve, an’ 
bring a cup, or a plate, or some little thrifle 
fer me to remember ye by ?” 

“Who iver heard the like!” I says fer 
answer. I’m very impulsive, ye must be 
knowin’, an’ I was that sthruck av a heap 
by the airs av her that I dropped me dust- 
cloths down on‘a flower-bed, an’ stood 
there starin’ with me hands on me hips, just 
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like this. Thin I says right to her face, fer 
I fear nayther man nor divil—none av the 
Gradys iver did or iver will—I says very 
bould, 

“Since you an’ Terence will both ray- 
main in yer present situations, may I ask 
why ye’re around beggin’ chiny from yer 
friends ?” 

I suppose she felt some shame whin her 
behayviour was thus brought home to her, 
fer she rayplied very humble and tactful, 

“The purposes av this shower, Nora 
Grady, is to give our friends the opportunity 
av presentin’ us with chiny, so that in 
future years whin they sit at our table they 
will be cheered an’ gratified by the thought 
that they’re ’atin’ from their own dishes.” 

“And what will ye be doin’ fer the pres- 
ent with this collection?” I asks sarcastic. 

“Terence an’ me will be storin’ it against 
the time whin we set up housekapin’,”’ she 
answers grand and distant. 

“Humph!” I looked scornful, with me 
nose in the clouds; but I said no more. 
Sure, I knew that all she was thinkin’ av 
was the style av the thing, an’ how she 
could pull the money out av her friends’ 
pockets. But she had her come-up-ed- 
ness, niver you fret, an’ she had it good and 
strong, an’ that’s what I do be tellin’ ye. 
An’ did ye iver stop to think what a wonder- 
ful thing a come-up-ed-ness is? Wance, 
whin I was very young, I heard “Fayther 
Murray say some words which I have niver 
forgot. 

“Tis only a fool that talks av gettin’ 
aven with his neighbor,” he says. “So 
niver spake, me child, av takin’ revenge on 
annywan. Fer wan thing, ’tis a terrible 
sin; an’ fer another, ’tis far more amusin’ 








to set back and see the poor sinner’s come- 
up-ed-ness overtake him; fer ivery mother’s 
son av us is bound to hang himself with the 
rope his own fingers have plaited. So lay 
back in yer aisy chair an’ watch yer inemy 
work away, braidin’ his rope an’ drivin’ the 
nails in his gallows. He’ll do it all without 
yer help. This spares ye the throuble av 
takin’ a hand yerself, an’ in my opinion,” 
says Fayther Murray, crossin’ his knees 
more comfortable, “’tis a pastime better 
suited to a gintleman an’ a epicure.” 

But to raysume. After some back-an’- 
forth talk where Mary showed herself very 
rude, I think, I accepted her invitation, 
although against me own best judgment; 
but I made up me mind thin and there, 
haird an’ fast, thrue an’ blue, that I’d spend 
none av me haird-earned money on her. 
So the next mornin’ whin I was doin? up me 
misthress’s room, an’ she sat on the sofy 
readin’ her letters, I said, very rayspectful 
indeed, 

“Tf it will not inconvaynience you’m, I’d 
like St. Patrick’s eve off.” 

Thrue as the heavens above, I’d niver 
spoke that way to her before. I take good 
care to learn me ladies right off; Nora 
Grady is not wan to ask whin she shall go 
an’ whin she shall come. Well, me mis- 
thress looked very much surprised, I must 
say, an’ very pleased, too. 

“Me best friend,” I wint on, “who is 
after marryin’ Terence Mulhaly, is havin’ a 
chiny shower. Oh, ’twill be grand! The 
other gurrls will all be takin’ her somethin’ 
very fine; but,” an’ I spoke sorrowful, 
“tis little [cando. I sint all me money to 
me fayther an’ mither in Ireland, an’ I’ve 
nothin’ left to put on aven a cracked cup fer 
Mary.” An’ I wiped me eye with the skirt 
av me apron, an’ pulled down the corners av 
me mouth, like this. 

“Whist now,” says me misthress soft an 
pleasant. She is a very kind lady, ye must 
know. “TI guess it will not send me to the 
poorhouse to give ye a bit av chiny. Dhry 
yer eyes, an’ come down to the chiny-closet 
with me.” An’ would ye belave it, before 
ye cud count tin, she had lepped up from 
the sofy, run down the stairs with me at her 
heels, thrown open the glass dure av the 
chiny-closet, an’ handed me out a fine, big 
pitcher! *Twas a deep, dairk blue, with 
pink roses an’ gilt all over wan side av it. 
Oh, ’twas the handsomest thing ye iver see! 
So ye can imagine ’twas very set up I felt 
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the night av the shower, whin I put on me 
Sunday dress an’ started off with me grand 
pitcher all done up in tissue-paper under 
me arm. Ye see, ’twas arranged that us 
gurrls was to go airly, so as we could help 
Mary lay out the supper an’ get things all 
ready fer the shower against the time the 
b’ys come in about tin o’clock. Thin 
while all was enjoyin’ the rayfreshments we 
was to present the bride with the chiny. 

Well, we must all have started at the 
same time, fer by good luck we all got to 
Mary’s kitchen-dure at the same time. 
There was Bridget Winn, some older than 
the rest av us, and a very stout, comfortable, 
nice body she is, with the rayspect av ivery- 
wan, fer ’tis well known that she has a nice 
bit av money laid up in the savings bank. 
There was Sheila Mooney, tall an’ thin an’ 
very pale, with big eyes an’ red lips. Some 
admires her, I have heard, though fer why 
I don’t know. An’ Mary Mahaney, witha 
terrible jaw on her an’ two dairk cross-eyes. 
Sure, ’twas like nothing else she could look 
but the banshee’s grandmother. An’ Rosie 
Keenan. Now ’tis thrue, an’ I would take 
me oath on it, Rosie is wan av the prettiest 
slips av a gurrl ye iver saw, with curly 
brown hair, an’ big blue eyes, a skin as 
white as Mayflowers, an’ cheeks like red 
roses. An’ last, but I hope not least, there 
was meself. 

*Twas as cold a St. Patrick’s eve as iver 
ye saw. The wind was blowin’ a gale, an’ 
the air was full of flyin’ snowflakes; not a 
breath of spring was in the air, but who 
cared? After we’d shook the snow off us 
an’ took off our cloaks, there was consid- 
erable gigglin’ an’ tryin’ to peek into the 
different packages, until we got them stowed 
away safe an’ sound on the table in the 
corner an’ covered with Biddy Winn’s 
shawl. Thin the next thing was to lay the 
cloth, set out the dishes, an’ help Mary get 
the vittles ready, so as they could be warmed 
up at a moment’s notice. An’ whin that 
was done, we all sat down to a cup av tea 
an’ a bit av talk, with two good hours clear 
before us. 

I suppose ’twas Distiny or whativer ye 
call it, an’ therefore not the fault av her— 
an’ the same was Biddy Winn—fer sug- 
gestin’ that Sheila Mooney run the cairds 
ferus. Sheila was a great hand at that, wan 
av the best ye iver saw. Now, av course, 
by all the laws av_ hospitality, ’twas but 
right that she begin with Mary. 
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“Come on, Mary,” she cries. “I'll be 
after runnin’ the cairds fer ye.” 
“Oh,” says Mary, turnin’ from the stove, 


where she was fillin’ up the tea-pot, “me’ 


future is all signed, sealed, an’ settled.” 
An’ she bridled like an’ smiled so coquettish 
that Rosie Keenan shivered. An’ small 
wonder! Whin Mary looks that way ’tis a 
sight to make the angels weep. The ear av 
faith can hear the big drops fallin’ on the 
golden flure av heaven. But just the same, 
Mary put a lamp down on the table an’ 
seated herself on wan side, with Paddy, her 
big, bould, black cat, an’ him lookin’ as 
wise as Satan, in her lap. Sheila, she took the 
chair opposite an’ begun to run the cairds. 

“Cut with yer mind on yer wish,” she 
says presently; an’ Mary cut three times 
with her brow all puckered up an’ her 
mouth screwed to wan side av her face, so 
haird did she be thinkin’ av her wish. 
Con-centrated thought, I do be tellin’ you, 
is very unbecomin’ to the faytures. 

Well, whin she had cut, each time very 
slow an’ careful, Sheila tuk up the cairds an’ 
laid thim out. First, she give a kind av 
start whin she saw thim, an’ thin she bent 
over an’ studied thim very airnest fer a few 
minutes. At last she looked up quite 
solemn, the pale face av her paler than iver. 

“Howly Saints!” she says at last. “’Tis 
very quare the way things are runnin’! I 
misdoubt, Mary, but what—Paddy a 
She dared not say Mary herself, ye know; 
tis terrible luck. “I misdoubt but what 
Paddy has been after offendin’ some av the 
Little People.” 

Ye’d a felt sorry fer Mary had ye been 
there, fer she looked fer all the world like 
some wan had sthruck her acrost the face; 
an’ thin she began to thrimble all over. 

“Tt may be,” she says, whin she could get 
her voice. “’Tis but night before last that 
I fergot to put Paddy’s saucer av milk on 
the hearth, an’ in the mornin’ there was 
thraces av cream on his whiskers, which led 
me to belave that he, poor, ignorant baste, 
had drunk from the jug which I place in the 
corner each night fer the Little People. 
And now,” cries Mary, very disthressed, 
“T got to suffer fer it. Spake, Sheila 
Mooney, an’ tell me what ye do be seein’ in 
the cairds.” 

“°Tis nothin’ very good,” answers Sheila 
reluctant. “An’ ’tis the strangest runnin’ 
av the cairds ye iver saw. Here is you, 
Mary, the Queen av Clubs, an’ here is Ter- 





ence, the King av Diamonds; but all about 
ye clusters the cairds av misfortune. ’Tis 
not the usual turnin’ up av a journey an’ a 
present an’ a weddin’ an’ a letter from a 
absent friend. ’Tis bad luck, I’m fearin’: 
’Tis something that will be stolen, an’ that 
very soon.” 

Thin Mary threw her hands to her face 
an’ rocked back an’ forth. “Och!” she 
cries, “’tis the Little People fer sure, an’ 
they will get aven with me. I have thried 
all I knew to pacify thim; but me efforts 
have been in vain. Last night I set cream 
an’ cheese an’ gingerbread in the corner fer 
thim; but ’tis so angry with me they are 
that they would not touch thim theirselves, 
an’ aven drew off the starvin’ mice from 
takin’ a nibble at thim.” 

Sure, ’twould have melted a stone hairt 
to hear- her, an’ to see the misery av her; an’ 
thin, ’tis Mary’s truth, while we was lookin’ 
at each other sort av pale an’ disthraught, 
an’ studyin’ the best thing to do, there come 
a knock on the dure, so shairp an’ sudden 
that it caused each wan av us to nigh jump 
out av our skins. Fer a minute we all held 
back, an’ thin Mary, like wan that thought 
that the worst had already happened an’ it 
made no difference what come next, stepped 
to the dure an’ opened it, an’ there, so close 
against it that she jumped, stood a young 
man. 

“Tsn’t this Miss Bridget O’Reilly?” he 
says very polite an’ pleasant; an’ before 
Mary could answer, he went on, “I’m sure 
it is,” steppin’ in an’ closin’ the dure behind 
him, “fer me sister in Ireland wrote me that 
she lived in this very house. She says, 
‘You will know her by her dairk eyes an’ 
her swate smile.’” An’ do ye know that, 
although he spoke to Mary, he give a sud- 
den look past her an’ smiled right at me; 
although Sheila, an’ Biddy, an’ Rosie all 
continded afterward that it was square at 
thim he was lookin’. 

Oh, but he was handsome! It made 
your eyes glad to look at him. Tall an’ 
straight an’ slim, with a laughin’ mouth an’ 
gray eyes, keen as a eagle’s. 

“T’m afraid I’m not the lady ye’re lookin’ 
fer,”’ says Mary, inasoft voice. ‘“ Mename 
is Mahaney.” 

“Mahaney!” he cries, fer all the world 
like he’d found a fortune. ' “Mahaney! 
Not wan av the Mahaneys av re 

“County Galway,” spake up Mary. 

An’ the next thing ye knew, before she 
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cud say another word, he had the two hands 
av her an’ was shakin’ thim up an’ down, 
his eyes shinin’ an’ the teeth gleamin’ like 
snow in his dairk face. 

“?*Tis a name I’ve heard since me airliest 
recollections,” he says. “’T'was on me 
fayther’s lips continual. ‘There are those 
I love,’ the ould gintleman would say; ‘ there 
are others I rayspect, but ’tis only the Ma- 
haneys that I both love an’ rayspect.’ I 
say it, an’ me fayther has said it before me, 
an’ me fayther’s fayther before him. ”Tis 
been said av ivery Mahaney that iver lived.” 

“The night is cold,” says Mary very 
swate. “Will ye not take this rockin’- 
chair near the stove, an’ let me pour ye a 
cup av fresh tea? An’ is it sugar an’ cream 
I’ll put in it, or a drop av somethin’ stronger 
ye’ll be takin’?” 

He thanked her the best ye iver heard, 
bowin’ very graceful whin he took the cup. 
Thin he sat there stirrin’ his tea, an’ praisin’ 
it to the skies, with Paddy, who is very shy 
with strangers, rubbin’ against his leg, an’ 
purrin’ like the organ before mass av a 
Sunday. An’ the room seemed av a sudden 
to get warmer an’ brighter. ’Tis a fine, 
roomy kitchen Mary has, but it niver 
seemed so nice before. The kittle hissed 
an’ bubbled comfortable, the red coals 
shone through the bars av the stove an’ 
twinkled in the copper sauce-pans on the 
walls, an’ ivery minute it got pleasanter. 

“*Tis like home,” says the b’y, with the 
beautiful brogue av him, “or like heaven 
with the angels round ye.” An’ he smiled 
at us all very roguish, an’ yet as if he 
meant it, too. Oh, ’twas nice! An’, sure, 
he was the aisiest person to talk to ye iver 
met in yer life. Before anny av us knew it, 
we was tellin’ him iverything we did be 
knowin’. Sheila was gossipin’ to him about 
how the cairds had run, an’ the rayson fer 
the same; an’ Mary had jumped in an’ 
towld him how Paddy had offended the 
Little People. 

“Dhry yer eyes,” he says to Mary, “’tis 
aisy remedied. Do ye not know the words 
that takes the ban off anny house the Little 
People are set against, an’ that they have 
got to stop an’ listen to, no matter what else 
they may be doin’?” An’ thin he half 
sung, half raypeated some words in the ould 
tongue, very soft an’ low. Ah, ye should 
have heard him! ’Twould chairm the 
birds off the trees. An’ belave me or not, 
but the wind stopped shriekin’ ’round the 
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house, an’ the kittle ceased to bubble, an’ 
everything, all at once, got so quiet an’ so 
still that ye cud have heard your hairt 
beat, an’ ye knew that the fairies was a- 
listenin’ with all their ears. But ye should 
have seen Paddy. ’Tis a wonderful intel- 
ligent baste he is! Well, he sat listenin’ fer 
all the world like the b’y had put the come- 
theron him. An’ I’m tellin’ ye thrue, that 
whin the last words av the spell was spoken 
Paddy licked his jaws with his pink tongue 
an’ smiled with satisfaction. 

Well, the next thing ye knew, that b’y 
had got us all laughin’ an’ carryin’ on like 
we was kids again. Och, there was nothin’ 
that cud be done that he didn’t doit! He 
took the stockin’ that Biddy Winn was 
knittin’? from her an’ knit three rounds 
before ye cud say Jack Robinson—all the 
while a-tellin’ some joke or a comical story 
that made our sides ache. Thin he read 
the past, present, an’ future av each av us 
from our pa’ms, tellin’ us the grand ladies 
we’d be yet, richer than anny misthress 
we’d iver had; an’ sure, he was meantime 
givin’ yer hand the sly squeeze, an’ tellin’ 
ye with his eyes that ye were the only girl 
he’d iver admired. Thin he showed 
Sheila some new caird thricks; an’ learn 
now, that the magic an’ the wonder av thim 
would have made Satan hisself sit up an’ 
rub his eyes, an’ bite his nails in fury. 

Such rompin’! Oh, he was the great 
cut-up! We shoved Mary, protestin’ an’ 
screamin’, from the room, an’ thin we untied 
the presents fer the chiny shower. Well, 
I’m tellin’ ye, I had the surprise av me life. 
There wasn’t a gurrl there, mind ye, that 
hadn’t a piece av chiny as nice or better 
than me grand blue pitcher. Fer the life 
av me, I could not make it out just thin, fer 
why they had spent their money on Mary 
Mahaney, although I rayceived light on the 
subject later. 

“An’ what manes all this display av 
bric-a-brac?” says the stranger. 

“Tis a chiny shower against Mary 
Mahaney’s weddin’,” Rosie answers. 

He laughed an’ threw back his head an’ 
showed ivery white tooth in his mouth. 
“Thin I’m hopin’ ye have a umbrella 
against that chiny shower,” he whispers, 
“or I’m a-thinkin’ that the flyin’ bits av 
crockery will scratch yer soft cheeks. I 
would give ye no chiny shower.” 

“Not aven whin I’m married ?” she asks, 
with the blue of her eyes shinin’ through 
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her long black lashes. Honest an’ thrue, 
Rosie’s lashes are so long an’ black an’ 
curly that whin she wants to see annything 
very good, she has to pull her eyes open 
with her fingers. 

“Not aven whin ye’re married,” he 
whispers as bould as ye please, his eyes 
shinin’ very tinder an’ laughin’. “’Tis a 
shower av kisses ye’ll get, an’ thim in the 
very porch av the church whin we come out.” 

Och! Ye should have seen the blushes 
runup Rosie’sface. ”Twas likefire under the 
little brown curls on the back av her neck. 

An’ all the while, Mary poundin’ on the 
dure an’ beggin’ to be let in, until we tuk 
pity on her, an’ let her come back. After 
that we quieted down, an’ sat around the 
stove again, with another cup av fresh tea 
apiece. An’ he began to sing, still lookin’ 
at Rosie, always lookin’ at Rosie. An’ oh! 
’twas the grand voice he had, an’ ’twas a 
pritty song as ye iver heard, with the gay 
tune av it: 


“A kiss and a song and the good, red wine, 
And thy heart in my heart, O maid of mine! 
Sunshine and summer and joy let free; 
Youth lives eternal in you and me.” 


Well, we made him sing it over and over. 
’T was very still in the room, only the soft 
hissin’ av the kittle on the stove. An’ 
finally we got to noddin’ an’ kapin’ time, 
till we all bruk into the chorus with him: 


“Roses and laughter, a song and a jest! 
God gives us April, the divil the rest.” 


All at once he stopped short, looked up at 
the big, square clock tickin’ away on the 
mantelpiece, an’ thin he sort av started, an’ 
fer a minute a shadow fell acrost his face. 

“Did ye iver hear av Cinderella,” he 
says, “her that had to lave the ball at the 
sthroke av twelve? I’m her brother, an’ I 
must be lavin’ before the sthroke av tin.” 

“Fer why ?” asks Rosie. 

“Fer the same rayson,” he answers, his 
reckless eyes twinklin’ again. 

He lifted Paddy off his knee very gentle, 
an’ leaned down an’ sthroked him wance or 
twice, an’ thin he jumped up an’ shook 
hands all around. “Good-by,” he says to 
me. “Good-by, Nora av the proud 
O’Gradys, your murtherin’ eyes have 
stabbed me to the hairt. An’ Sheila, pale 
Sheila, ’tis like moonlight on Lake Kil- 
larney ye are, an’ ’tis niver I’ll forget ye. 
An’ Biddy Winn, ye make a tramp dream 


av home, a rale home, with ye sittin’ on wan 
side av the peat fire, knittin’, an’ him sittin’ 
opposite, smokin’ his pipe. An’ now, Mary 
Mahaney, take the blessin’ av a wanderer. 
’Tis good luck forever, ye know.” 

Thin he stooped an’ whispered somethin’ 
in. Rosie’s ear, an’ he did not laugh this 
time. An’ Rosie stood like she was in a 
dream, a smile on her lips an’ her lashes 
trailin’ on her cheeks, fer all the world like 
Rose o’ the Mill, who was under a love- 
spell. Did I iver tell ye about her? Well, 
I will some time. 

But to go on. The b’y walked over to 
the dure an’ stood with his hand on the 
latch, an’, still lookin’ at Rosie, he sang 
very soft an’ low, with a smile on his lips an’ 
somethin’ like a hairt-break in his eyes: 


“Gray skies and winter, a tear and a sigh! 
The snowflakes are fallin’, sweetheart. 
Good-by.” 


Rosie looked up at him thin, an’ made 
wan step forward; but he shut the dure 
shairp behind him an’ was gone. 

An’ aven as we stood there stharin’ an’ 
ready to rub our eyes, like we was just 
aroused from some enchantment that had 
been put on us, we heard heavy footsteps 
stampin’ on the snow outside an’ the voices 
av the b’ys, an’ in a minute they all come 
in—Terence Mulhaly an’ Roman Hinnes- 
sey an’ Jawn Mather an’ Billy Cronin. 

“An’ where’s Tim Hogan?” we asked. 
But not wan av thim knew, so. supposin’ 
he’d come in anny minute we thought no 
more about it. Thin the b’ys all crowded 
around the stove an’ begun to laugh an’ cut 
up. ’Tis thrue that most times us gurrls 
would have been ready enough to join in 
with thim; but all at wance they seemed 
quite different. Oh, they was nice enough 
b’ys, I suppose; but that night they acted 
so coarse an’ rough, stampin’ ’round an’ 
talkin’ foolish. 

“Tis strange I niver noticed before what 
terrible manners they have,” says Sheila 
Mooney to me, very disgusted. 

“Comparisons is ojus,” I rayplied; “but 
tis haird not to make thim.” 

Course, right away, us gurrls all got busy 
warmin’ up the vittles an’ settin’ out the 
supper; but some way or other the hairt 
seemed to have gone out av all av us, an’ 
although I will say fer meself, I kept me 
timper an’ niver wance fergot I was a lady, 
the others became very cross an’ disputa- 
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tious. But we put what face on it we cud, 
an’ before beginnin’ to enjoy the rayfresh- 
ments, we all presented Mary with our 
pieces av chiny. Well, you should have 
seen the face on her whin she undid thim 
packages. ”IT'was proud an’ pleased an’ yet 
puzzled, an’ it kept gettin’ more so as 
she unrolled the paper from each grand 
ornymint. 

An’ while she was thryin’ to thank us the 
best she cud, in walks Tim Hogan, brushin’ 
the snow off his uniform—he is a police- 
man, ye know—an’ although ’twas a very 
cold night, as I did be tellin’ ye, his face 
was red an’ hot, and the perspiration was 
thricklin’ down his forehead under his 
helmet. Naturally, iverywan began to ask 
fer why he was so late. 

“*Tis fer a good rayson,” he says, very 
important an’ yet cross. “There has been 
a great robbery. Almost ivery house on 
Petunia Place has been entered this night. 
Yours, Sheila Mooney, an’ yours, Nora 
Grady, an’ yours, Biddy Winn 

He got no further, fer Mary Mahaney— 
shame be on her sowl forever!—lepped to 
her feet, her face white with rage an’ fury. 

“T suspicioned somethin’ from the first 
moment I clapped me eyes on the fine pres- 
ents me lady friends brought me,”’ she says, 
her voice cuttin’ like a knife; “but they ll 
understand wance an’ fer all that they’ll 
thry no such thricks on me. I’m a ray- 
spectable woman in a rayspectable house, 
an’ I kape no fence.” 

Oh, ’twas a terrible insult, ye know, a 
transgression av ivery law av hospitality. 
’Twas such a thing as nobody with a drop 
av honest blood in thim cud stand, an’ I 
was on me feet in a minute. The Gradys 
have always been in the front rank av ivery 
battle that was iver fought, an’ no wan iver 
found Nora Grady in the rear. So scarcely 
had she got the words out av her mouth 
whin I picked up me grand blue pitcher an’ 
threw it with all me might. Mary dodged 
quick, I can tell ye, an’ the pitcher smashed 
on the wall right back av her head. 

“Ye wud have yer chiny shower, Mary 
Mahaney,” I says. “ Now take it. That's 
what you or annybody else’ll get whin 
ayther by implication or direct spache they 
call me a thief. An’ listen further. I was 
so disgusted with yer airs whin ye give me 
the invite, that ’tis an ornymint from the 
ash-heap ye’d got this night if me misthress 
hadn’t a stepped in an’ offered me a grand 
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blue pitcher with gilt an’ pink roses on it, 
free av chairge.” 


“An’ me! An’ me!” called out Sheila 
Mooney, Rosie Keenan, an’ Bridget Winn. 
They was all very angry, ye may be sure, 
an’ some bitter words was passed; but do 
ye know, it all come out afterward that I 
wasn’t so smart as I thought, for ivery 
mother’s daughter av us had gone to her - 
lady with the same sad an’ movin’ tale, an’ 
had been offered each a fine, handsome 
piece av chiny. 

Thrue’s ye’re alive, we might have been 
disputin’ an’ arguin’ to this day, if the 
b’ys hadn’t jumped in an’ coaxed an’ 
scolded till peace an’ order was finally ray- 
stored, an’ we all got reconciled with Mary 
kissin’ first wan av us an’ thin the other, an’ 
cryin’ to beat the band. 

“Ye wudn’t let me finish,” says Tim 
Hogan, whin he cud get a word in—an’ 
very aggrieved he was, too. “’Twas a 
man that robbed your misthresses av their 
jewels, mind ye, not dinky cups an’ saucers. 
The police thought they had him sure; but 
he slipped right through their fingers and 
vanished like quicksilver. I did not see 
him meself, but ’twas the fine handsome 
crook he was, they towld me. I’d give 
somethin’ nice to lay me hands on him.” 

Before he had finished, Rosie, she 
slipped through the dure into the laundry. 
Stoppin’ only to whisper to Mary to kape 
the quiet tongue in her head—I cud tell by 
the way Sheila an’ Biddy was lookin’ at Tim 
that they had no intintion av helpin’ him 
out with anny information—I followed 
Rosie. 

There she was, sittin’ on a upturned tub 
in that cowld, damp laundry, lit only by a 
feeble t taper, cryin’ as if her hairt wud break. 

“Oh, Nora,” she sobs whin she sees me, 
—_ to me an’ throwin’ her arms around 

“do ye belave it?” 

Not I!” I says, very stout. “I’d stake 
me sowl’s salvation that he niver stole anny- 
thing but hairts.” 

“An’ me, too,” says Sheila, who had 
come in. “I don’t know what he was, an’ 
I don’t care; but he was no thief.” 

“But I know now,” says Rosie, liftin’ her 
head up, with a light on her face an’ a kind 
av glory an’ wonder in her eyes. “I know 
now, an’ Paddy knew all along. Tis the 


prince av the fairies he was, stepped in on a 
St. Patrick’s eve call on the few that’s 
belavin’ in him.” 
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Our a Drama 


MUCH OF THE ODIUM THAT ASSAILS THE THEATER MAY BE 
TRACED TO THE CLOTHES HABIT WHICH OFTEN MAKES THE STAGE 
LOOK LIKE A SPRING OPENING OR A SARTORIAL COMPETITION 


By Alan Dale 


OESN’T it jar you when 
you see the fair young 
heroine of a_ society 
drama driven out-out- 
into-the-night, in pure 
white mousseline de soie, 
with a long bodice gath- 
ered at the waist, pro- 
ducing a bloused effect, 

tucked at the top in both front and back 

with a bertha at circular-yoke depth droop- 
ing prettily over the shoulders? Doesn’t it 
make you peevish when you meet that 
sweet little girlieon popper’s Arizona ranch 
lamenting the atrocious poverty and dreary 
emptiness of life, in a five-gored skirt gather- 
ed or shirred around the top with an inverted 
box plait and a deep, straight flounce with 
three tucks, measuring about four yards and 

a half? Don’t you fume and fret as the pale, 

proud young ingénue decides to work her 

poor fingers to the bone for poor little Willie’s 
sake, and sets forth in a dressy Messaline 
frock, trimmed with bias bands of silk, with 

a knife plaiting of soft material, such as 

Liberty silk, and beaten-silver buttons, like 

a rash, on her sleeves and back? 

Isn’t it death to all illusion after you have 
wept with an emotional actress, who is 
emoting all over the stage—on the gold 
chairs, the aureate sofa, in the cozy corner, 
and even around the what-not—to discover 
a cold, clammy line on the programme as- 
serting that Miss So-and-So’s gowns were 
made by the Blank-Dash Company? Can 
you revel in the pictorial agony of a great 
one when you are insistently informed that 
her greatness has been draped by a firm— 
name and address given? Do you like to 
know that in Act III when she says, “I will 
kill myself, and you shall never leave this 
apartment except over my dead bodice, ” she 
says it in a dress that has been arranged for 
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her by a big department store on Sixth Ave- 
nue? Are you fond of seeing her appear to 
flout the entire cast so heavily weighed down 
by clothes that nothing is visible of her 
natural self but the peak of a powdered nose ? 

You need not try to answer any of these 
interrogations. They are not meant for 
response, but merely for effect. Sensible 
people who love the drama for its dramatic 
self must bemoan the fact that its directness, 
its truth, its refinement are seriously handi- 
capped by the vulgar and primitive question 
of clothes. As no less a bigwig than the 
author of “Sartor Resartus” deigned to let 
himself loose on the topic of dress, I shall 
offer no apologies for dallying with a seem- 
ingly frivolous theme. 

“The first spiritual want of a barbarous 
man,” says Carlyle, “is Decoration, as 
indeed you still see among the barbarous 
classes in civilized countries.” 

Not in London, and not in Paris—and 
the French capital has long been recognized 
as the Mecca of the modiste—do you ever 
see the vulgarity of overdress as feverishly 
accentuated as in gay Manhattan. There, 
in many of its artistic productions, you are 
never quite sure whether you are assisting 
at a dramatized spring opening, or a sar- 
torial competition. Our audiences have 
been vulgarized to such an extent that it is 
not at all unusual to hear a round of ap- 
plause when the heroine appears in a new 
and sumptuous gown. I have often heard 
this, and could particularize if I cared to do 
it. Ihave seen the “star” who in Act I had 
worn a simple house-gown (much against 
her will, I am sure) come on in Act II in a 
ball-dress that was received with loud ap- 
plause. It was not her art, it was not her 
fitness for any particular situation, it was 
not the realism of her mood that attracted 
the attention; it was just her gown. Surely 
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the “barbarous classes in civilized coun- 
tries” are not extinct yet. The uninitiated 
late-comer, hearing applause such as I have 
mentioned, might imagine that it was elicited 
by the first appearance of the popular 
“star ’’—not by the first appearance of a new 
gown. 

That art is often clogged by the clothes 
with which it is sprinkled, is a certainty. 
How many of our actresses, in their pea- 
cock attire, possess the knack of wearing it 
as though they were “to the manner _born”’? 
How many of them are impeded by the 
cruel freaks of the avid dressmaker, who 
sets them up like dolls, and, with her name 
and address on the programme, sits sar- 
donically in front and waits for orders? 
How can there be simplicity in acting, grace 
and naturalness in gesture, sincerity and 
truth in demeanor, when the wretched ob- 
ject of it all has been led to believe that she 
will “set the fashions”? Nobody but a 
genius (and how many of that kind of bird 
have we?) could forget the unforgettable 
obstruction of clothes, the like of which she 
has never worn before, nor ever seen before. 
Genius, however, does not need to call at- 
tention to itself by any such primitive 
method as the fashion-book. It is invari- 
ably the very ordinary actress, fearful of 
being overlooked, who resorts to the wiles 
of the dressmaker for an alluring outfit. 

Not very long ago I saw an actress come 
upon the stage to do some heavy work, 
looking for all the world like a handsome 
brass bedstead—all knobs and bits o’ gold 
and scintillantly metallic trimming. As she 
delivered her melodramatic lines, I was 
seethed in an outburst of irrepressible 
laughter. The poor soul seemed so -hope- 
less. She wore a hat that looked like a 
miniature Flatiron Building, and, over the 
brass-bedstead dress, a huge opera-cloak all 


trimmed with salad and hors-d’ceuvres and ° 


fruit. The audience looked at her in 
amazement. Those with the kitchen-maid 
minds were delighted, of course, and took it 
all in rapturously, but the more intelligent 
people saw the poverty of the trick. It was 
a very bad play, I may add, and it failed 
immediately. Probably the brass bedstead 
went to the auction room. 

I have seen a play produced by an actress 
in London and subsequently brought by the 
same actress to New York. And oh, what 


_ a difference in the morning! In London her 


gowns were scarcely noticeable, but in New 
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York they were flaring visions of opulence. 
The tradition that New York must have the 
costliest of everything, and that artistic sim- 
plicity does not count nearly as much as out- 
rageous expense, had evidently been dinned 
into her ears. She crossed the Atlantic with 
a Jarge number of trunks, and to the report- 
ers who met her at the dock she said with 
engaging candor: “ My gowns are dreams. 
I can promise you a surprise.” The foreign 
“star” who dresses her réles unobtrusively in 
her own country, comes here all peacocked 
up for the much-advertised New York 
taste, and it does not enhance the value of 
her dramatic effort, as anybody who has 
seen her on her native heath will readily 
testify. 

Even simplicity on our stage is terribly 
costly simplicity. It is obtrusive simplicity. 
The simple little white-clad maiden is simple 
in a whiteness that suggests hours of thought, 
yards of filmy, expensive lace, bewilderingly 
expensive accessories. Even in plays that 
are designed to portray nagging poverty, 
you never find a girl whose skirt is not so 
perfectly hung that she is really out of the 
picture before she is in it. I have seen a 

“starving work-girl” with smuts on her face, 
and tuberculosis threatening to end her life, 
encased in such a gorgeously fitting pair of 
corsets that you couldn’t feel a bit sorry for 
her. Her dress, meant to look like thirty 
cents, hid corsets that looked at least thirty 
dollars. 

I unhesitatingly assert that many an ar- 
tistic piece of acting has been ruined by this 
mania for overdress. To live up toa vulgar 
exaction, many an actress has jeopardized 
her dramatic chances, as she came jingling 
forward to recite poetic speeches so encum- 
bered by clothes that one extra pin would 
have broken her back. Just at present, in 
the budding condition of artistic life, it is but 
fair to say that the audiences seem to expect 
this. They have been educated down to it. 
They have come to the theater themselves 
with nearly all that they own on their backs. 
Many of them expect that the stage will show 
them something finer than they themselves 
possess. But as we progress, this irrational 
and primitive passion for personal decora- 
tion will die out, and clothes will be rele- 
gated to their proper place—that of very 
secondary importance. 

Much of the odium that has assailed the 
stage may be traced to the clothes habit. 
How many actresses can afford to rig them- 
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selves out in a way that makes Solomon-in- 
all-his-glory look like very small potatoes? 
What salary can cover these exorbitant ex- 
penses that enrich the dressmaker and in- 
flame the cupidity of the audience? How 
can a woman mortgage the future to buy 
clothes for a play that may be taken off in a 
week and leave her stranded with her 
fine feathers on her hands? People have 
asked themselves these questions, and 
their answers have frequently not been 
pretty. 

The stage should reflect the dress of real 
life and not go beyond it. Every esthetic 
eye rejoices to see a pretty woman becom- 
ingly dressed. She is inspiring. She is an 
aid to the dramatist. But the actress who 
has no ideas of her own, and who puts her- 
self confidingly and helplessly into the hands 
of the modern dressmaker, achieves her own 
artistic ruin very quickly. I don’t say that 
all theatrical dressmakers are devoid of a 
belief in artistic simplicity, but many of 
them assuredly are. The stage is watched 
for sartorial effects, as it should not be. 
Only the other day a well-known costumer 
told me that a society woman who had been 
at a certain first-night, for which he had 
dressed the “star,”? had ordered from him 
the very next day a similar gown for a 
débutante. 

Of course this all sounds very nice, but it 
is not the mission of the stage to cater to the 
fashion-books. It should not be allowed 
to do so. It gains nothing by the silly 
patronage of the dress-frenzied who care 
nothing for drama or acting. It loses a 
great deal in the distraction of attention 
from vital to petty issues. I do not want to 
see a collection of ill-dressed frumps, as you 
often see in London, but I do dislike to find 
the work of a great playwright submerged 
beneath the frantic efforts of a dressmaker. 
There is a happy medium, and it is that 
upon which our managers should insist. 
Nothing is more exasperating than to find a 
person who is so moiled and harassed and 
agonized that she is contemplating suicide, 
rigged up with such an obsequious attention 
to the very latest dictates of fashion that you 
forget her emotions and glue your eyes to her 
clothes. And this happens very frequently 
—much more frequently than it doesn’t 
happen. 

The insanity of overdress is one of our 
besetting ailments. The time will come 
when the highly bedizened heroine will be 


looked upon as a freak, which she assuredly 
is, and the actress who cultivates a sub- 
dued and restful habit of clothes will be re- 
garded with favor. It will be considered 
infra dig to recognize the scrawl of the at- 
tentive feminine journalist wasting herself 
in description of costumes that really play 
no part in the real nature of the drama. 

At least half the actresses who affect these 
outrageous get-ups suggest the French simile 
for embarrassment—that of the hen that has 
found a penknife. The beauties and eccen- 
tricities of their attire have been drilled into 
them. They know that the back of their 
gown is quite as delectable as its front, and 
they turn gracefully so that it shall not be 
lost. Theyare aware that when they lift their 
arms certain gorgeous folds in the draperies 
will be displayed, and—well, they lift their 
arms. Sometimes they come on covered with 
a sumptuous cloak, and after they have al- 
lowed it to sink into your consciousness they 
remove it to exhibit the pyrotechnical dress 
of the evening. 

Audiences say “Ah!” at them, as they 
say “Ah!” at a display of fireworks at Coney 
Island, and this is always looked upon as the 
sweetest tribute. There was once a man- 
ager who absolutely refused to read any play 
that wouldn’t put his entire company in 
evening dress in the third act. That is an 
absolute fact, and it is a very nice illustra- 
tion of the points I have been trying to 
make. Conditions have bettered them- 
selves very considerably this season, and let 
us hope that they will continue to do so. 
The big successes have not been those that 
contain the most clothes, though I am still 
perfectly certain that a large outburst of 
gowns would be just as popular as it has ever 
been. The passion is sleeping; it is not 
dead. It is taking a rest, and we shall get 
it again in all its virulence. Until silly 
people stop writing silly things about silly 
actresses who wear silly clothes we shall 
always be oppressed by the sartorial vul- 
garity that cheapens the drama. 

Bulwer defined artistic dress by quoting 
Addison’s definition of fine writing as “re- 
finements which are natural without being 
obvious.” When dress ceases to be as ob- 
vious on our stage as it is at present, the 
drama will have gained one of its finest 
points. We shall no longer see pretty ac- 
tresses masquerading as brass bedsteads, or 
criticize fashionable comedies with a tape- 
measure. 
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NEW PORTRAIT OF ELLEN TERRY, WHO IS MAKING 
A SUCCESSFUL TOUR IN THIS COUNTRY 








HENRIETTA CROSMAN, WHO HAS BEEN PLAYING THIS 
SEASON IN “ALL OF A SUDDEN PEGGY” 





ELEANOR ROBSON IN HER LATEST SUCCESS, “SALOMY JANE” 








ETHEL BARRYMORE IN CLYDE FITCH’S COMEDY, “CAPTAIN JINKS” 
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“*“THEY GOES AWAY AN’ LEAVES THE SIMPLE LIFE TO THE GRIZZLIES AN’ RABBITS AN’ 
CHIPMUNKS’” 


(° Adam an’ Eve an’ Pinch-Me’’) 
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Adam an Eve an Pinch-Me 





By Bailey Millard 


Illustrated by Warren Rockwell 


FTER sawing and chop- 
ping halfway through 
the big redwood tree, 
the lumbermen had 
stopped work on the 
upper cut and were 
now going in with the 
under cut, already 
about ten feet deep and 

not far from the breaking-point. Sweating 

like stokers and all covered with red saw- 
dust and bark-dirt, the sawyers on the high 
platform were working their long, gleaming 
implement of destruction with a rhythmic 
swing, every grating drone of which was 
to me a note from the /argo of the Chopin 
death-march. This giant tree which had 
lived long before Cesar went up against 

Gaul, lifting aloft its gray top, transcendent 

and divine, could never have seemed so 

majestically, so defiantly erect as it did 

now, in this tragic moment of its impend- 

ing downfall. 

I was standing on the safe side of the huge 
conifer, near the upper platform, an azalea 
spray brushing my face; and Oram Sheets, 
the boss of the gang, was leaning against a 
sugar-pine near by. I was trying to impart 
to Oram something of the poetic pity of the 
slaughter of the proud sequoia, one of a great 
company of giants that were disappearing 
before the hand of Death the Woodman. 
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“Why, you talk jest like them Naterals,” 
said Oram. “They was allus a-choppin’ 
in about our exterminatin’ a noble race 0’ 
Titans, an’soon. Once when we cut down 
a tree they calls the Gen’ral Hancock, I seen 
that Nateral Woman bust out a-bawlin’ fit 
to stop the mill. Yes, she h’isted her head- 
gate that time, an’ her weeps nearly logged 
me down. ‘Holy onions!’ says I to her, 
when I had reekivered a little, an’ the tear- 
flume had stopped runnin’. ‘How in Sam 
Hill are yeh ever goin’ to git lumber to build 
houses if yeh don’t drop trees? D’yeh think 
we can Saw it outo’ a clay bank?’ 

“*Well,’ says the Nateral Man, ‘that’s 
for them what has the house habit. We 
ain’t got it.? Now, what d’yeh think o’ 
that?” 

“Tell me about the Naturals, Oram,” 
said I, interested. 

“Why, didn’t yeh never hear tell about 
’em? I don’t know what their names was, 
but they come out here from Boston—a 
young feller, an’ his wife an’ baby. He was 
a college perfessor or somethin’, an’ she 
was a bang-up artist. Painted a picter 0’ 
Jabe Dinsmore that looked as true as life. 
It sure did. They come out here in the 
woods to live what they calls the simple life. 
They was veggyteerians—folks what don’t 
eat no meat—an’ they wouldn’t hear to 
anybody killin’ a wild animal—not even a 
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skunk. But my hat! they was sharp as an 
ax in some ways. They was all the time 
a-spielin’ about a ‘nateral existence,’ an’ 
how yeh oughter git away from artificial 
things an’ cut out ‘complexities,’ whatever 
them is. : 

“Ever know a wise guy named Emerson ? 
They was sure friends o’ his, ’cause they was 
allus sayin’ ‘Emerson says this’ an’ ‘ Emer- 
son says that.” An’ Thurrow was another 
friend o’ theirn—allus tellin’ what Thurrow 
said. They was hell on Thurrow. 

“The gal was sure pretty, an’ she didn’t 
wear no corsets. Guess it was because yeh 
had to kill whales to git the bone to make 
’em. Sometimes she wore funny flat things 
strapped onto her feet, ’stead 0’ shoes, an’ 
I had to look the other way when I talked to 
her, for there was her pretty little pink toes 
a-peekin’ out as plain as yeh please, an’ 
lookin’ mighty cunnin’, I tell yeh. 

“But I kinder liked the Naterals—they 
was so innercent-like, an’ I wouldn’t let the 
boys in Sawpit Camp put up no jobs on ’em. 
’T wasn’t that they was sich tenderfeet, for 
they both knowed a heap about the woods 
an’ could tell yeh the names o’ more trees an’ 
bresh an’ weeds. But they was so all-fired 
innercent! Oh, they was soft as sugar-pine, 
ab-solutely! I guess it was the kind o’ grub 
they et an’ the hot water they was allus drink- 
in’ out o’ their big tin cups. Seemed to think 
nobody ’ud ever be sick if they filled up their 
insides every day with hot water. Got me 
to try it for the rheumatics, but it tasted so 
sickish I couldn’t go it. Wouldn’t minded 
it in a toddy, but straight hot water! Not 
for mine! 

“ At first they lived in a little tent up on a 
flat just above Sawpit Camp. Awful pretty 
place, where the’ was some big redwoods 
an’ pines an’ a little squirt o’ water gugglin’ 
down among the high rocks. I showed ’em 
the flat,an’ they jest went wild over it. ‘Too 
bad,’ says I, ‘this ain’t a hot spring, or yeh 
could sit here an’ drink all day an’ be happy.’ 

“Qh, this ’ll do all right,’ says the 
Nateral Man. ‘It’s jest deevine.’ 

“<“That’s what it is,’ says the Nateral 
Woman. ‘Thurrow never had no place 
like this.’ 

““An’ it ain’t too far from the Injun 
cemetery,’ says the Nateral Man. 

“What yeh goin’ to do in the Injun 
cemetery?’ says I, sispicionin’ somethin’. 

“*Wal,’ says he—an’ I seen he kinder 
didn’t want to saw out very much about it— 


‘yeh see, I might want to collect a few 
skellentons—for the Institoot.’ 

“*Look a-here,’ says I, ‘them Piutes 
won’t stan’ no foolin’ around their dead; 
an’ if yeh goes to packin’ off the bones of 
their aunt’s sisters, they’ll knock the bark 
off’n yeh an’ saw yeh up, as sure as shingles. ’ 

“He kinder smiled, but he didn’t say no 
more, only looked haughty-like. That 
feller cert’n’y made me hot in the collar, 
sometimes, puttin’ on his sooperior scien- 
tific dog. 

“But his wife, says she, layin’ the kid 
down on a bed o’ pine-needles she’d scraped 
together: ‘I guess people livin’ in sim- 
plicity like us will git along all right with 
simple savages. They will reco’nize our 
brotherhood with ’em.’ 


“T didn’t say nothin’ to that there, but I- 


turns aroun’ an’ I thinks to myself: ‘ Brother- 
hood with them lousy Piutes! The hell!’ 

“Wal, they gits settled down in their 
camp, an’ they asts me up severial times to 
supper; but I don’t go much on it, for it’s 
mostly strange truck that I ain’t seen before 
—hull-wheat sticks, with stuff out o’ cans; 
what they calls ‘peanut butter,’ which so 
far as eatin’ goes I prefers a cake 0’ good 
brown soap; an’ they has grub out o’ paper 
boxes, what they calls ‘gray nose,’ an’ 
mock ven’zun an’ mock veal an’ mock 
canvasback duck, which they washed down 
with some sickish drink she makes for tea, 
though ’tain’t no tea—jest hot water scairt. 

“The secont meal I eats there, I says, 
with my mouth full o’ that soapy mock 
ven’zun an’ sawdusty bran sticks, says I: 
‘Yeh talk about simplicity, an’ here yeh 
pack this imitation ven’zun all the way up 
here from Sacramento. Why, I can bring 
yeh a hunk o’ the real deer meat any time 
yeh want it, an’ no trouble at all—the woods 
is full of it. Or maybe ye’d like some b’ar 
meat.’ ' 

“The Nateral Woman she looks at me in 
a way that would ’a’ drawed sap outen a 
kill-dried plank. ‘That’s murderin’ in- 
nercent critters,’ says she. 

“Wal, I don’t think b’ars is so ’tarnal in- 
nercent,’ says I. ‘Guess yeh was never 
stood up in a lonely place by a thirteen- 
hundred-poun’ grizzly. The’s one that 
comes down this way nearly every fall— 
Old Snorty, we calls him.’ 

“While we was a-talkin’ there blows into 
camp a sleek-lookin’ city-chap, with his 
laigs laced up in yaller laigins an’ a funny 
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“*HE SURE MADE HISSELF TO HOME, SITTIN’ THERE ON A BOX AN’ TALKIN’ WITH THE 
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little cap on his head. I’d seen the cuss, 
over to Skyland summer before. He was 
an actor-man, an’ had come up from the city 
with a hole in his lung to breathe a little air 
for a change, which they don’t have none in 
them big towns nohow. I seen that he 
must ’a’ got acquainted with the Naterals, 
for he sure made hisself to home, sittin’ 
there on a box an’ talkin’ with the Nateral 
Woman as if he’d knowed her in her cradle. 

“ But the fellers down to the bunk-house, 
they catches on all right, an’ when they sees 
the actor feller out a-huntin’ strange weeds 
with the Nateral Woman while the Nateral 
Man he is up to the flat tendin’ to the baby, 
they says things that don’t sound none too 
perlite. Then, too, when the Nateral Man 
is out gittin’ speciments, as he sdys, an’ I 
comes into camp, sudden-like, an’ sees the 
actor feller sittin’ on his favorite box an’ 
a-talkin’ low an’ serious-like to the Nateral 
Woman over a cup o’ hot water an’ a bran 
stick, I wants to chop right in an’ tell him 
what kind of a cross-streaked, pitch- 
pocketed, low-grade two-by-four I thinks he 
is. But somehow the gal looksso innercent, 
sittin’ there with her baby in her arms, that 
I lows she’s good an’ sound, even if she is a 
little sappy. Later on I seen him sittin’ very 
still on a stump while she paints his picter. 

“But the’ ain’t no partickler trouble till 
the night o’ the big wind when a rotten- 
boled fir-tree blows down on their tent an’ 
comes within a shingle’s length o’ knockin’ 
the nut off’n the kid. I thinks mebbe as 
how the simple life has a few planks sawed 
off’n it that time. But, no; they ’lows that 
it ain’t very safe sleepin’ in tents in that 
climate, so they’s goin’ to move into a big 
holler redwood log that’s there near - the 
spring. The log has a big, long, burnt-out 
hole in it about seven foot high an’ nine foot 
wide, runnin’ back about sixty foot, an’ 
when it’s cleaned out an’ a canvas hung 
acrost the outside hole, it makes a pretty 
tol’able shelter, though I’d sure rather live 
in a shake shack for mine. Ab-solutely. 
They rigs up a table an’ a bunk an’ a few 
cheers out o’ some lumber they packs up 
from Sawpit. The Nateral Man he is 
mighty enthoosiastic about his ‘simple 
elemental dwellin’,’ as he calls it. 

“Here we have,’ says he, ‘a spacious one- 
log house, clean an’ sweet, which no rain 
can penetrate, no storms blow down, an’ no 
airthquakes knock to pieces, an’ older than 
the Collyseeum at Rome. Ain’t it great?’ 








“* Yes,’ says I, ‘but by the looks o’ some 
o’ that truck you’ve cleaned out o’ the back 
bedroom I shouldn’t wonder but Old 
Snorty, the grizzly, makes his home there 
sometimes. An’ he may come back later on.’ 

““Qh, but we don’t mind if he does— 
we’re brethren to all the animate world,’ says 
he. ‘An’ the b’ar knows o’ plenty other 
places. He won’t bother us. I’ve got a 
theery that animals naterally reco’nizes as 
brothers all the folks that’s ag’in’ sheddin’ 
their innercent blood.’ 

“*Wal, theerys may be all right,’ I ree- 
marks; ‘we'll see how yourn works out.’ 
But I could see the Nateral Woman she 
ain’t exactly to home in that log after I lets 
out about Old Snorty, though she don’t 
say nothin’. 

“Two or three times when I come up to 
the camp I seen strange little heaps 0’ pine- 
needles near this one-log domercile, an’ 
oncet when nobody’s a-lookin’ I kicks 
away some 0’ the needles an’, say, what d’yeh 
think? There’s two human skulls a-starin’ 
out at me frum their big holler eyes, an’ I 
starts back like I was a-runnin’ away from 
a fallin’ tree. 

“*“What’s the matter?’ asts the Nateral 
Man, with a grin. ‘Don’t yeh like my 
speciments ?’ 

‘“*Speciments!’ says I. ‘Them ain’t no 
speciments. Them’s human skulls; an’ if 
you've been packin’ Injun bones away from 
that there Piute cemetery, you’d sure 
better pack ’em right straight back ag’in or 
them noble red brothers o’ yourn will be 
comin’ down on yeh like the mill-tails o’ 
hell. Ab-solutely.’ 

“He didn’t say nothin’—only kinder 
grinned, an’ I could see he ‘lowed I was only 
barkin’ at a knot. So I gits hot an’ thinks 
I'll say nothin’ likewise, an’ jest let him 
have what’s a-comin’ to him. 

“Tt ain’t more’n a Sunday or two after 
that ‘fore I goes up to the flat, but don’t 
find no Naterals to home. They was out 
weed-huntin’ or somethin’. So I sets down 
on their furnicher in the one-log house an’ 
am a-smokin’ my pipe tranquil-like when 
about twenty Piutes comes a-snoopin’ aroun’ 
the camp. I goes out an’ tries my damnd- 
est to give ’em a steer that’ll send ’em off 
somers up the canyon, an’ I come within 
a two-spot o’ doin’ it; but one o’ the noble 
red brothers he kicks into a needle-pile an’ 
gives a hoot fit to h’ist yer hair, an’ Injun 
Pete he runs over an’ picks up the skull 0’ 
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‘* “THE GAL LOOKS SO INNERCENT THAT I ’LOWS SHE’S GOOD AN’ SOUND 


one o’ his aunt’s sisters an’ looks at it 
solemn-like. They all digs there an’ brings 
out more bones than yeh could shake a stick 
at. Jest then in sasshays the Nateral 
Woman an’ the actor chap, an’ the Nateral 
Man a-follerin’ along, packin’ the kid, all 
lookin’ as peaceful an’ ca’m as folks comin’ 
into a prayer-meetin’. 

“Dog my cats! As soon as Injun Pete 
sets eyes on the Nateral Man, he an’ the 
other red brothers surrounds him an’ they 
grabs aholt o’ him like they was goin’ to 
make sawdust out o’ him right then an’ there. 
I gits the baby out o’ the Nateral Man’s 
arms before they mangles it, but the 
Nateral Man he goes a-rollin’ all over the 
camp with sixteen Injuns on top o’ him. 
The woman she screams like a buzz-saw 
goin’ through a knot. While I han’s her 
the baby, that fool actor he out with his gun 
an’ p’ints it at a Piute, but I grabs it away 
an’ throws it into the bresh, an’ goes over to 
Injun Pete, whom I’d played poker with 
lots o’ times down in the bunk-house, an’ I 
gits him by the arm, an’ I gives him the 
biggest fill about them Naterals you ever 
heerd—how they was plumb nutty an’ 
didn’t know no better; an’ to prove it I 


takes him into the holler log an’ shows him 
the kind o’ grub they eats. He tastes o’ 
some 0’ the mock ven’zun, makes a awful 
face, an’ goes out an’ says something in a 
loud voice in Piute, an’ the red brothers lets 
go of Mr. Nateral like he’s a live rattler. 
You know how Injuns is skeered o’ folks 
that’s locoed. 

“Say! yeh oughter seen that Nateral 
Man! His clothes was plumb tore to tatters, 
his eyes was nearly closed up, his face was all 
blood an’ dirt, an’ one o’ the Injuns had 
jabbed him in the arm with a knife. 

“Veh was right,’ he says to me, very 
sad-like, lookin’ at the wound in his arm. 
‘They did knock the bark off’n me. Do 
yeh think they’ll run us out?’ 

“*No,’ says I, ‘though they sure ought to. 
But I’m a-goin’ to promise Pete you’ll put 
all them skellentons back in their customary 
places an’ won’t tech ’em no more.’ 

“Wal, he puts the bones all back, like I 
told Injun Pete he would, an’ they ain’t no 
more trouble ’bout skellentons. But the 
actor cuss he’s .worse than mad Injuns. 
The Nateral Man doesn’t know it, but the 
stage galoot he keeps a-spoutin’ Romeo an’ 
Juliet to that gal until she’s sure gone on 
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him. Once I seen him sawin’ off a lot o’ 
Hamlet—that ‘Alas, poor Yorick!’ funny 
business—with a left-over skull that’s 
knockin’ aroun’ the camp, an’ I seen her 
eyes a-shinin’ up into hisn as if she thought 
he was somethin’ more’n human, which he 
wasn’t, not by a jugful. 

“T wanted to put the Nateral Man wise to 
the cuss, so one Sunday after helpin’ ’em 
eat one o’ them mock dinners of theirn I sits 
on a log to one side o’ the camp an’ J spars 
for an openin’ on this delikit subjeck. 

“Mighty fine day,’ says I. 

“*Ves,’ says he. ‘This September air is 
very pure an’ tonic. Do you inhale?’ 

“*T cert’n’y does,’ says I, ‘or how could I 
keep from kickin’ the bucket ?’ 

“*T mean this way.’ An’ he throws back 
his head an’ slings out his chest an’ sucks in 
so much o’ that mountain air that I yells out 
to him: ‘Stop it off! Leave a little for me to 
breathe.’ 

“But he only grins an’ hammers his chest 
an’ lets it out like steam out’n an exhaust- 
pipe. I hears a windy suction over to the 
one-log house, an’ looks over there, an’ say! 
there’s the Nateral Woman a-inhalin’, too, 
follerin’ the example o’ her husban’. An’ 
while she’s a-lettin’ off her exhaust like a 
she-elephant with the whoopin’ cough, 
the actor cuss he begins to inhale, only he 
can’t wheeze quite so hard, on account 0’ 
that hole in his lung. But I sees my chanst, 
an’ I says to the Nateral Man, says I: 

“Now, my good friend, don’t go buckin’ 
up an’ throwin’ no back summersaults at 
what I’m a-goin’ to say, but somebody 
ought to tell yeh, an’ the plainer the better. 
I ain’t no hand at doin’ fine scroll-work with 
a dictionary jig-saw—I’m jest a rough lum- 
berman—but I was married oncet an’ I 
knows somethin’ about women. Now, 
yer wife ’ My words give out for a little 
bit, an’ I stared at him kind o’ helpless, like 
a sheep yer jest a-goin’ to kill. 

““My wife?’ says he, liftin’ his eyebrows 
a little. 

“<Ves, yer wife. Now she’s as innercent, 
confidin’ kind of a young heifer as ever came 
into the woods; an’ if I was you—speakin’ 
now as a married man whose wife died 0’ 
janders back East fifteen years ago—I’d 
keep an eye on her.’ 

“*Oh,’ says he, mild-like, an’ takin’ no 
offense whatsomever, ‘I guess I do keep an 
eye on her—more’n one eye, too.’ 

“*An’ yeh wouldn’t like to lose her 





neither, would yeh?’ says I, gittin’ a little 
warmer, as the children says in hide-the- 
thimble. 

“*No,’ says he, ‘I couldn’t git along 
without her. Man without woman is like 
one 0’ a pair o’ shears, as Emerson says. 
Besides, one sharpens the other.’ 

“<That’s jest it,’ says I, ‘an’ lookin’ at 
yer wife there, yeh ought to be sharp ’nough 
to see what’s likely to happen.’ 

““T don’t know what could happen,’ 
says he smilin’-like, lookin’ over to where 
she sits talkin’ with the actor chap. ‘We’re 
livin’ here in a nateral paradise like Adam 
an’ Eve.’ 

“* Ves,’ says I, ‘Adam an’ Eve an’ Pinch- 
Me; an’ Pinch-Me is that actor cuss over 
there. You, Mr. Adam, say that natur’ 
demands simplicity. Do yeh think she 
demands that Adam’ll be so dog-goned 
simple he can’t see when the sarpint is 
a-beguilin’ o’ his feemale woman an’ 
lurin’ 7 

““Qh,’ says he, bustin’ out a-laffin’, 
‘that’s what you was drivin’ at. Why, I 
guess she can be ’lowed to talk with other 
men—men who wants to know about the 
simple life, so they can move up into a 
higher plane an’ git inspirations.’ 

“*An’ larn how to inhale,’ says I, ‘an’ 
drink a quart o’ hot water before breakfast.’ 

“*Hot water,’ say he, not likin’ my 
sarcastic way, ‘hot water is one o’ the great- 
est blessin’s 0’ mankind.’ 

“*Wal, look out yeh don’t git into it,’ 
says I. ‘I’ve given yeh the hint, but I can’t 
talk like your friend Emerson nor none 0’ 
them dictionary sharps, so I can’t tell yeh 
how to act on it.’ 

“* Oh,’ says he, ‘ Mr. Sheets, you mustn’t 
be sispicionin’ people. Sispicion is the 
thrall o’ little minds, as Emerson says.’ 

“Wal, things goes on as smooth as water 
down the flume for mebbe six weeks—say 
about the middle o’ October—when the air 
in the mountains begins to git a little frosty 
0’ mornin’s, an’ the Nateral Man he has to 
put up a double canvas to that front door 0’ 
hisn in the*fog. Whenever I looks at the 
woman I sees she ain’t quite so nateral as she 
was at first. I "lows to myself that the actor 
cuss has been a-pizenin’ her mind ag’in’ the 
simple life. Anyhow, she takes to wearin’ 
shoes, same as other women, which may ha’ 
been the weather; but once I seen her 
a-bakin’ some good old-fashioned salt- 
risin’ bread made out o’ white flour. Two 
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or three times I hears her sigh when her 
husban’ talks about livin’ in that old holler 
log all winter. She takes it into her head to 
go to town some frequent, too; an’ oncet she 
comes back with a pretty little hat, all 
flowers an’ feathers an’ things. 

“One afternoon I seen the actor cuss 
pullin’ up his tent-pegs an’ gittin’ ready to 
break camp. In about an hour he gits his 
outfit all into the freighter’s hands an’ loafs 
aroun’ the lumber camp, takin’ his supper 
at the grub-house with the boys. I larns, 
too, from Jim Enfield, the stableman, that 
he’s hired a couple o’ saddle-hosses, an’ it 
don’t take me long to figger out what he 
wants two of ’em for. So I takes my rifle, 
pertendin’ I’m out for a deer I’d seeh down 
below the flat, an’ so gits up pretty close to 
the camp o’ the Naterals. I sneaks in 
behind a big tree close to their one-log 
house, thinkin’ I’ll wait there in the dark, 
which is comin’ on kind o’ thickish, though 
there’d be a big bright moon ’fore long. 
My idee was to nail the gal as she’s comin’ 
out to hike down to Sawpit an’ gallop away 
with the actor cuss on her elopin’ expedish. 
Oh, yes; I forgot to say I’d passed the word 
to Aleck Wilder an’ Frank Jaynes an’ one 
or two other fellers in our camp, an’ they 
was all awaitin’ down below the flat to 
block the game that was to be played on the 
Nateral Man. 

“But it was a funny thing. There I was 
awaitin’ an’ awaitin’,’ an’ the gal didn’t 
come forth from the log. Finally I hears 
the kid begin to squeal, an’ he keeps on 
a-squealin’ an’ a-squallin’, an’ I could hear 
its dad a-tryin’ to hush it up; but I don’t 
hear no woman. ‘Great snakes!’ says I, 
‘has she got down to Sawpit an’ run away 
with that feller a’ready?’ It made me feel 
kind o’ stinkin’ to think I hadn’t watched 
the game a Jittle closter, an’ I feels a hull lot 
meaner yet when I sees the lighted canvas 


move an’ I sees the forsaken father come , 


Oilt o’the log an’ yell: ‘Ma-ry! —Ma-ry! 


= Ain’t you comin’ pretty quick? ,Goin’ to 
‘ take; you all“night to fetch*that pitcher o’ 
water? ve Then I-hears. the kid. squall. 


louder’ n ever, an’. the Nateral Man he 


seoéts:back an’ grabs.it up an’ tries.to hush—- 


its {> though it keeps on bellerin’ as though it 
had forty_kinds 0’ cat-fits. 

’ “<Dog- gone” the woman! says I to my- 
self.. ‘She’s runnin’ away an’ leavin’ her 


poor helpless offspring for her husban’ to ~ 


take care of. If that ain’t the limit!’ 


“T was jest a-goin’ to laig it over to the 
one-log house an’ tell the Nateral Man 
what’s happened, when I hears, among the 
brech, a snuffin’ sound. I looks aroun’, 
skeered-like, for I knows it wa’n’t nothin’ 
human that made that noise. Jest then the 
moon rises up over the hill, an’, gee whit- 
taker! there right in front o’ the one-log 
house I sees a big grizzly makin’ right 
straight for the openin’. It was Old Snorty 
comin’ back to his winter quarters, which 
had been preempted by the Naterals. Wal, 
I raises my rifle quicker’n scat, but the b’ar 
he’s in the shadder now, an’ I waits till he’ll 
git into the light ag’in. But what d’yeh 
s’pose? Why, that Nateral damn fool he 
yells out, as he comes to the canvas: ‘ Mighty 
glad you’re back ag’in, Mary. What’s 
been a- keepin’ you so long? Here, take 
this baby an’ give me the pitcher.’ An’ 
‘fore I could do a thing the poor lamp- 
blinded galoot hands the kid right over to 
the grizzly which is a-standin’ on his hind 
laigs in the shadder! 

“Say! Old Snorty didn’t lose no time 
grabbin’ up that infant with his fore paws, 
an’ I didn’t lose no time takin’ aim where he 
stood, kind o’ bewildered-like, an’ pullin’ 
the trigger. But dog my kittens! one cat- 
tridge is jammed or somethin’ an’ the 
rifle don’t go off, an’ while I stan’s there 
a-lookin’ on to the ha’r-raisin’ sight, an’ 
breakin’ the breech, an’ tryin’ to fix the gun, 
an’ the b’ar kind o’ dazed-like, the Nateral 
Man he keeps a-sayin’: ‘Where’s the 
pitcher? What’s the matter, Mary—why 
don’t yeh come in?’ An’ he throws back the 
canvas so’s the light streams out, an’ then 
he gives a yell that wakes the woods. 

“Old Snorty he don’t like the light an’ he 
don’t like the yellin’ an’ he don’t like the 
sound o’ my gun, which goes off at last, 
though the bullet only creases his fur. So 
he drops dewn on all fours, grabs the kid by 
the slack o’ its long skirt, an’ humps hisself 
for tall timber. 

“*For heaven’s sake, Mr. Sheets!’ yells 
the Nateral Man, as he comes out, ‘can’t 
yeh shoot him? Can’t yeh git the baby 
back: ?_ .My poor little innercent baby! : 

“3 yells for Aleck and the boys, an’. they 
yells back, an’. I chases up the gulch after 
the b’ ar.’ The’s more moonlight up_ that 
way, an’ I sees him trottin’ along, an’ the 
kid’s little white nightie a-trailin’ under his 
front feet. The b’ar he keeps along in the 
gulch, but I makes a cross-cut where the’s 
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a turn ahead, an’ gits a good sight on him 
sideways-like an’ puts a bullet right in 
under his shoulder that drops him like a log; 
an’ fore he gits up ag’in I has the baby, still 
a-squallin’. I lays him down behind a 
stump, takes two more shots at Old Snorty, 
an’ he flummicks an’ kicks an’ dies. 

“T grabs up the kid ag’in an’ looks him 
all over—which he ain’t hurt none, not a 
scratch—an’ I hikes back to the flat, 
meetin’ Aleck an’ one o’ the other boys. 
An’ down alittle further, there’s the Nateral 
Man an’ two o’ the boys an’, holy jiggers! 
the Nateral Woman, a-runnin’ up to meet 
me, an’ she a-lettin’ out yells fit to shake the 
hills. ‘My baby! oh, my poor, little baby! 
Is he hurt? Is he killed? Let me have him’ 

“T gives her the kid, an’ she takes him 
an’ moans an’ bellers over him, an’ says, 
“Thank yeh—thank yeh—thank yeh!’ 

“One o’ the boys that comes up with 
them tells me they stopped her jest on the 
aidge o’ Sawpit Camp an’ run her away from 
the actor cuss, who was standin’ there 
a-waitin’ for her, with the two hosses, which 
he left one of ’em an’ lit out on the other. 

“Next day I brung a piece o’ the b’ar 
meat down to the Naterals’ camp, an’ 
cooked some of it over their fire. 

“«Smells mighty good,’ says the Nateral 
Man, hungry-like. 

“*Ves,’ says I. ‘Won’t you hev a bite? 
A good sirloin steak 0’ b’ar meat ain’t to be 
sneezed at.’ 

“¢T dunno but I will,’ says he, his mouth 
a-waterin’. An’ he an’ the Nateral Woman 
gits in an’ chaws up a couple o’ hunks, each 
as big as my two hands, an’ licks their chops 
an’ looks mighty derned satisfied, which I 
never seen ’em do after a meal before. 

““Guess this beats mock grizzly all 
holler,’ says I, grinnin’-like. 
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“But they don’t say nothin’, only the 
Nateral Man he looks kinder cheap. 

“¢ Ah,’ says.I, lookin’ at their big log, ‘I 
guess livin’ in a good, comfortable, hard- 
finished house, built out o’ nice sawed 
lumber, beats mock housekeepin’ in a 
holler log, spesh’lly as Old Snorty’s mate is 
likely to be comin’ home ’fore long.’ 

“*Vou think so?’ says the Nateral Man, 
with a little shiver. ‘Then I guess we’d 
better be breakin’ camp right away, Mary. 
We can hunt up a nice little cottage down to 
Fresno an’ live there this winter.’ 

‘An’ she hugs her baby an’ says, ‘ Yes, 
yes, Jack; that’s what we’ll do.’ 

“* An’ we won’t be lookin’ for no actor 
company, will we?’ says I, very knowin’- 
like to her. 

“She gives me a look on the q. t., which 
says, ‘Not on yer life,’ an’ hugs her baby 
very tight to her buzzum. 

“Of course none o’ the camp-folks ever 
lets on to the Nateral Man ’bout the ’lope- 
ment which never ’lopes; an’ they goes away 
an’ leaves the simple life to the grizzlies an’ 
rabbits an’ chipmunks. But it allus seems 
to me r 





C-r-r-e-e-e-u-k-k-k! A tragic sound of 
cracking, rending wood came from the 
upper cut. 

“Run, boys!” yelled Oram. And we all 
fled along the hillside, turning to look back 
from a safe spot. The Titan toppled, 
swayed majestically, and came down, 
slowly at first and then with tremendous 
speed, striking the earth with a whooping 
crash and leaving a “lonesome place against 
the sky.” 

“The’s three hundred thousan’ foot o’ 
lumber in that log, all right,” said Oram. 
“Don’t she lay beautiful?” 
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The Last Years of Andrew Jackson 


THE CONCLUDING INSTALMENT OF “THE STORY OF ANDREW 
JACKSON,” TELLS HOW HE ROUTED THE UPHOLDERS OF NULLI- 
FICATION, AND HOW HE SPENT THE FINAL YEARS OF HIS LIFE 


By Alfred Henry Lewis 


Epiror’s Note.—The preceding instalments bring the events of Jackson’s life down to the 
culmination of his struggle with Calhoun and other advocates of the doctrine of nullification. 


THE ROUT OF TREASON 


EMOCRACY goes not 
without its defects, 
and there be times 
when that very free- 

<q dom wherewith it in- 

vests the citizen 
spreads a snare to his 
feet. Fora chief fault, 
democracy is apt to 
mislead ambitious ones dominated of ego 
and a want of patriotism in even parts. 

Such are prone to run liberty into license in 

following the appetites of their own self- 

ishness, and forget where the frontiers of 
loyalty leave off and those of black treason 
begin. 

In a democracy, for your clambering nar- 
rowist to turn traitor is never a far-fetched 
task. Being free to speak as he politically 
will and to think as he politically will, he 
finds it no mighty journey to the perilous 
assumption that he may act as he politically 
will. Knowing his duty is to guard the 
temple, he argues therefrom his right to 
deface it. Treason, to his mind, fades into 
a mere abstraction—a crime curious in this, 
that it is impossible of concrete commission. 

Statesman Calhoun is among these ill- 
guided ones of topsyturvy patriotism. 
Blurred by ambition, soured of disappoint- 
ment, license and liberty have grown with 
him tobe unconscious synonyms. The laws 
against treason carry only a remonstrance, 
never a warning, and, as he reads them, but 
deplore that civic villainy, while threatening 
nothing of grief for what dark souls shall be 
guilty of it. In this frame, the general’s 
stark sentiment, “The Federal Union: it 
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must be preserved!” and that subsequent 
hanging promise which, by the mouth of the 
suave insinuating one, he sends to “the good 
folk of South Carolina,” go beyond surprise 
with Statesman Calhoun, and provide a 
shock. It is as though, walking in a trance 
of treason, he has knocked his head against 
the White House. His awakening is rudely 
and painfully complete. That dream of a 
separate nation, with himself at its head, 
gives way to hangman visions of rope and 
gallows tree; and, from bending his ener- 
gies to methods by which he may take South 
Carolina out of the Union, he now gives 
himself wholly to the more tremulous en- 
terprise of keeping himself out of jail. 

Some hint of that recent literature which 
the general found so interesting gets abroad, 
and many go reading the lucid dictum of 
old Marshall. Treason as a crime becomes 
better understood and, by Statesman Cal- 
houn at least, better feared. Moved by 
such fears, he sends message after message 
into his restless palmetto-rattlesnake state 
of South Carolina, commanding, nay im- 
ploring, a present suspension of nullifica- 
tion. His palmetto-rattlesnake adherents, 
while not understanding the danger which 
fringes them about, have already found 
enough in the very air that is alarming; and, 
for their own safety as much as his, they are 
heedful to regard that prayer for a nullifica- 


tion passivity. The South Carolina shouting 


ceases; the minutemen rest on their traitor- 
ous arms; the manufacture of blue cockades 
is abandoned; and the Columbia convention 
devotes itself to innocuous adjournments 
from innocent day to day. 

While palmetto-rattlesnake affairs are 
thus timidly quiescent, the Senate itself, 
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having read old Marshall, and being, more- 
over, somewhat instructed by the watchful 
attitude of the general—who sits in the 
White House, a figure of frowning menace 
both relentless and fateful—devotes itself 
to the scaffold extrication of Statesman 
Calhoun. Machiavelli Clay leads _ the 
rescue party. His is of an opposite political 
faith to that of Statesman Calhoun; but the 
pair meet on the warm, common ground of a 
deathless hatred of the general. Under the 
mollifying guidance of Machiavelli Clay, 
senator after senator surrenders those pet 
schedules of tariff desired of his own people, 
and puts the surrender on the expressive 
basis of “saving the neck of Calhoun.” 

When every possible tariff cut has been 
arranged, and Congress adjourns, States- 
man Calhoun makes his memorable home- 
ward flight. Horse after horse he rides 
down, and night becomes as day; for death 
crouches on his crupper, and he must stay 
the nullifying hand of South Carolina to 
save his own neck. He succeeds beyond 
his deserts, and comes powdering into 
Columbia, worn and wan and anxious, but 
none the less ahead of that “overt act” 
whereof old Marshall spoke, and for which 
the somber general waits. Once among his 
own treason-hatching coterie, Statesman 
Calhoun loses no moments, but breaks up 
the nest. Secession dies in the shell, and the 
Columbia convention, with more speed than 
it displayed in passing it, repeals that ordi- 
nance of nullification. Thereupon States- 
man Calhoun draws his breath more 
freely, as one who has grazed the sinister 
fangs of fate; while the inveterate general 
heaves a sigh of regret. 

Wizard Lewis overhears the sigh, and 
questions it. At that the general explains 
his disappointment. 

“Tt would have been better,” says he, 
“had we shed a little blood. This is not the 
end, Major; the serpent of treason is only 
bruised, not slain. Had Calhoun run his 
course, a handful of hundreds might have 
died. As affairs turn, however, the country 
must one day wade knee-deep in blood to 
save itself. These men are not honest. 
Their true purpose is the downfall of the 
Union. Their present pretext is tariff; 
next time it will be slavery.” 

By way of bringing the iniquity of nullifica- 
tion before the people, together with his views 
concerning it, the general seizes his big iron 
pen; and scratches off a proclamation. 


? 
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“T consider,” says he, “the power to 
annul a law of the United States, assumed 
by one state, incompatible with the existence 
of the Union, contradicted expressly by the 
Constitution, unauthorized by either its 
letter or its spirit, inconsistent with every 
principle upon which it was founded, and 
destructive of the great object for which it 
was formed.” 

The country, reading the general’s expo- 
sition of the Union and its Gibraltar-like 
character, breaks into bonfires, oratory, 
dinners, barbecues, parades, and what other 
schemes of jubilation are practiced by a free 
people. That is to say, the country breaks 
into these sundry jubilant things, if one 
except the truant state of South Carolina. 
In that palmetto-rattlesnake-ridden com- 
monwealth there prevails a sulky silence. 
No one heeds, however; and, beyond an 
occasional baleful glance from the general, 
the rest of the world leaves it to recover from 
that pout in its own time and way. 

When Congress reconvenes, Statesman 
Calhoun creeps back to his Senate place; 
but the perils through which he has passed 
have left their furrowing traces, and now he 
offers nothing, says nothing, does nothing. 
His heart is water; his evil potentialities 
have oozed away. Still haunted of that 
hangman fear, he abides mute, motionless, 
impotent, like some devil in chains. 

Further to wound Statesman Calhoun, 
and in the mean, protesting teeth of 
Machiavelli Clay, the Senate expunges from 
its record the resolution of censure it once 
passed upon the general. The resolution 
to expunge is offered by Senator Benton, 
who, as against a far-off Nashville hour 
when only a receptive cellar saved him from 
the general’s saw-handle, is to-day the 
latter’s partisan and friend. The general is 
hugely pleased by the censure-expunging 
resolution, and has what Senate ones voted 
for it—being fairly the whole Senate, when 
one excludes Machiavelli Clay and our 
chained, embittered Satan, Statesman Cal- 
houn—to a grand dinner in the East Room. 

And now the official times wag prosper- 
ously with the general. His friends are 
everywhere dominant, his enemies every- 
where in retreat. Also his. hair, from iron- 
gray, fades to milk-white. Since nothing 
peculiar presses upon him in the way of 
opposition, he falls ill. He makes little of 
this, however, and cures himself with to- 
bacco, coffee, calomel, and lancets, while 
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outraged doctors groan and shake their 
heads. Likewise he burns midnight oil in 
planning with Wizard Lewis the elevation 
of Vice-President Van Buren, whom he is 
resolved shall have the presidency after 
him. 

While thus the general lays his Van 
Buren plans, misguided admirers bombard 
him with such marks of their regard as a 
phaeton built of unbarked hickory, and a 
cheese weighing fourteen hundred pounds. 

The general’s hours as president are 
drawing to a close. His hopes, touching a 
successor, carry through triumphantly, and 
Vice-President Van Buren is selected to 
follow him. Neither Machiavelli Clay for 
the Whigs, nor Statesman Calhoun among 
the Democrats, has the courage to offer his 
own name to the people. 

Statesman Calhoun, aiming to subtract 


as much as he may from the fortunes of 


nominee Van Buren, produces a bolting 
ticket in the campaign, headed by one 
Mangum; and, for Mangum, palmetto- 
rattlesnake South Carolina—still in a tear- 
ful pout—wastes her lonely arrow in the air. 
It was, it will be, ever thus with South 
Carolina, who might do herself a good, and 
come by some true notion of her own peev- 
ish inconsequence, if she would but take a 
long hard look in the glass. She is as one 
who attends the fairs, but so overesteems 
herself as to defeat every bargain she might 
make. Her best chances are cast away, a 
cheap sacrifice to vanity, since no one will 
either buy her or sell her at the figure she 
sets on herself. Thus will it continue. 
Her frayed prospects, already behind a 
fashion, are to wax more’ shop-worn and 
more threadbare as the years unfold. 

Nominee Van Buren is elected to succeed 
the general in the White House, and every 
friend of the latter votes for the polite man 
of Kinderhook. The general is delighted, 
since the elevation of Van Buren provides 
for a continuation of his darling policies. 
Wizard Lewis is delighted, because the new 
situation permits the return of himself and 
his beloved general to their homes by the 
Cumberland. Nor does it detract from the 
satisfaction of either that, with the presi- 
dential coming of the Kinderhook one, the 
final door of political hope is slammed fast 
in the faces of Machiavelli Clay and States- 
man Calhoun; for both the general and 
Wizard Lewis hate these two as though that 
hatred were a religious rite. 


At last dawns President-elect Van Buren’s 
inauguration morning, and the general 
stands for the last time before a people 
whose good and whose honor he has so 
jealously guarded. Of this last appearance, 
the poet Willis writes: 


“The air was elastic ; the day bright and still. 
More than twenty thousand people had assembled. 
The procession, the general and Mr. Van Buren 
riding uncovered, arrived a little after noon. 
Their carriage, drawn by four grays, paused. 
Descending from it at the foot of the steps, a 
passage was made through the crowd, and the 
tall, white head of the old chieftain went steadily 
up. The crowd of diplomats and senators to the 
rear gave way. A murmur of feeling rose up 
from the moving mass below, as the infirm old 
general, coming as he had from a sick chamber 
which his physicians had thought it impossible he 
should leave, stood bowed before the people.” 


In his address the general touches many 
things. He closes by saying: 

“My own race is nearly run. Advanced 
age and failing health warn me that I must 
soon pass beyond the reach of human 
events. I thank God my life has been spent 
in a land of liberty, and that he gave me a 
heart wherewith to love my country. 
Filled with gratitude, I bid you farewell.” 


THE GRAVE AT THE GARDEN’S FOOT 


The general wends his slow way home- 
ward, and is two months about the journey. 
His progress, broken by many stops, is like 
a triumph or a funeral; for double ranks of 
hero-worshipers line the route, and sob and 
cheer alternately as he passes. The harsh 
horse face is seamed of care and worn by 
sickness; but the slim form is still erect and 
lance-like, and the blue eyes gleam as 
hawkishly dangerous as when, behind his 
low mud walls at New Orleans with the 
faithful Coffee and his hunting-shirt men, 
he broke down England’s pride. Every- 
where the people press about him; for re- 
publics are not ungrateful, and for once in a 
way of politics it is the setting, not the rising, 
sun upon which all eyes are centered. In 
the end he reaches home, and his country of 
the Cumberland, as on many a former day, 
opens wide its arms to receive him. 

And now the general, for all his sickness 
and his well-nigh three score years and ten, 
must bend himself to his labors as a planter; 
for he has come back very poor. He has 
his acres and his one hundred and fifty 
slaves; but debts have piled themselves 
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high, and the tooth of decay can doa devas- 
tating deal in eight years. The general goes 
to work as though life is just begun. The 
fences are renewed, the buildings repaired, 
while the plow breaks new furrows in fields 
that have lain fallow too long. 

To finance his plans, the general borrows 
ten thousand dollars from Editor Blair. 
Later, by a huddle of months, Congress 
repays to him that one-thousand-dollar 
fine, of which, a quarter of a century before, 
he was mulcted in New Orleans. This 
latter, interest swollen, is twenty-seven 
hundred dollars—a sum not treated lightly 
in this hour of the general’s narrowed 
fortunes. 

All goes prosperously; the generous soil, 
as though for welcome to the general, grants 
such crops of cotton that the wondering 
Cumberland folk, as once they did afore- 
time, come miles to view his fields. When 
not busy with his planting, the general is 
immersed in politics. Each day he rides 
down to Wizard Lewis’s, four miles below; 
or Wizard Lewis rides those four miles up 
to the Hermitage. Being together, the pair, 
over pipe and moderate glass, sagely con- 
sider the state of the nation. 

Down by the general’s gate is a large- 
stomached mail-box. Each morning finds 
it stuffed to suffocation with sheaves of 
letters and papers tied in bundles. The 
hospitable gate swings wide for shoals 
and shoals of visitors; for the general’s home 
is a Mecca of politics, to which pilgrims of 
party turn their steps by ones and twos and 
tens. Some come to do the stark old general 
honor; some are one-time comrades, or 
friends who stood around him on fields of 
party war. For the most part, however, 
and because humanity is selfish before it is 
either just or generous, the visitors are 
office-seeking folk who ask the magic of the 
general’s signature to their appeals. These 
selfish ones become in their number and 
persistency a very plague. They wring 
from the suffering general the following: 

“The Good Book, Major,” says he to 
Wizard Lewis, “tells us that in the begin- 
ning there were in Eden a man, a woman, 
and an office-seeker who had been kicked 
out of heaven for preaching nullification. 
To judge of the visiting procession, as it 
streams in and out of my front gate, I 
should say that the latter in his descendants 
has increased and multiplied far beyond the 
other two.” 
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The French king forgets and forgives 
those grievous five millions, and dispatches 
an artist of celebration to paint the gen- 
eral’s portrait. The artist finds the latter 
of a mind to humor the French king. The 
portrait is painted—a striking likeness!— 
and the gratified artist carries it victoriously 
across seas to his royal master. 

The general becomes concerned in keep- 
ing England from stealing Oregon, and 
writes letters to the government at Wash- 
ington in protest against it. 

“Oregon or war!” is his counsel. 

Just as deeply does he involve himself for 
the admission of Texas into the Union, de- 
claring that of right the nation’s boundary 
should be, and, save for the criminal care- 
lessness of Statesman Adams on the occa- 
sion of the last treaty with Spain—made in a 
Monroe hour—would be, the Rio Grande. 
Statesman Adams, now in his icy old age, 
makes a speech at Boston, and denies this; 
whereat the general retorts, in an open 
letter, that Statesman Adams is a “mon- 
archist in disguise,” a “traitor,” a “falsi- 
fier,” and his “entire address full of state- 
ments at war with truth, and sentiments 
hostile to every dictate of patriotism.” 

Machiavelli Clay foolishly invades the 
Cumberland country on a broad mission of 
personal politics, and he, like Statesman 
Adams, makes a speech. Machiavelli Clay, 
however, does not talk of Oregon, or Texas, 
or what shall be the nation’s foreign policy, 
whether timid or warlike. His is wholly and 
solely a party oration, and in it he pays left- 
handed tribute to Aaron Burr, dead a 
decade. Machiavelli Clay escapes no better 
with his offensive eloquence than does 
Statesman Adams. The perilous old gen- 
eral is instantly out upon him with another 
open letter, of which the closing paragraph 
says, 

“How contemptible does this lying demagogue 
appear, when he descends from his high place in 
the Senate, and roams over the country retailing 
slanders against the dead.” 


The general is much refreshed by these 
outbursts, and, in that contentment of soul 
which follows, resolves to join the church. 
Long ago he promised the blooming Rachel, 
fast asleep at the foot of the garden, that 
once he be free from the muddy yoke of 
politics he will accept religion; and now he 
keeps his word. He unites himself with 
the congregation that worships in that little 
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chapel, aforetime built for the blooming 
Rachel; and, upon his coming into the fold, 
there arises vast rejoicing throughout the 
ardent length and breadth of Cumberland 
Presbyterianism. 

The pastor, Domine Edgar, calls often at 
the Hermitage; for he feels that the general 
may require some special spiritual grooming. 
One day he observes that convert’s saw- 
handles, oiled and neat and ready for blood, 
on a mantel, prayerfully crossed beneath a 
portrait of the blooming Rachel. The good 
domine is shocked, but does not show it. 
He picks up one of the saw-handles. 

“This has seen service, doubtless,” he 
remarks tentatively. 

“ Aye,” responds the general grimly; “it 
has seen good service.” 

Domine Edgar puts the saw-handle back 
in place, and his curiosity pushes no farther 
afield. He rightly conjectures it to be the 
weapon which cut down the slanderous 
Dickinson, and mentally holds that it will 
more advantage the soul of his convert to 
touch as scantily as may be upon topics so 
baneful. Shifting his ground, Domine 
Edgar asks, 

“General, do you forgive your enemies?” 

“Parson,” says the convert, “I forgive my 
enemies, and welcome. But I will never” 
—here he points up at the portrait of the 
blooming Rachel, which seems lovingly to 
follow his every motion with its painted, 
patient eyes—“I will never forgive her 
enemies. My feud shall follow them, and 
the memory of them, to the end of time.” 

Domine Edgar sits down with his convert, 
to show him the error of his obdurate ways. 
He lectures cogently. It is to be feared, 
however, that his doctrinal seed of forgive- 
ness falls upon hard, unfertile ground; for, 
while the convert says never a word, the 
lecture serves but to light again in those blue 
eyes what lamps of hateful battle burned 
there on a certain fierce May morning in 
that poplar Kentucky wood. 

The long days come and go, and the 
general lives on in fortune, peace, and 
honor. Then the end draws down; for the 
general hasrun his three score years and ten, 


and well-nigh ten years more. Wizard Lewis 
sits by his bedside, and never leaves him. 

“T want to go, Major,” murmurs the 
general to Wizard Lewis; “for she is over 
there.” He raises his eyes to the portrait of 
the blooming Rachel, and looks upon it long 
and lovingly. “Major,”—Wizard Lewis 
presses the thin hand—“ see that they make 
my grave by her side, at the garden’s foot!” 

The general sinks into a stupor, Wizard 
Lewis holding fast his hand. The good 
Domine Edgar is on his knees at prayer. 
From the porch outside the sick-room are 
heard the sobs and moans of the mourning 
blacks. 

Wizard Lewis attempts to rouse the dying 
general. “What would you have done with 
Calhoun,” he asks, “had he persisted in his 
nullification designs?” 

The blue eyes rouse and sparkle and 
glance with old-time fire. 

“What would I have done with Cal- 
houn ?” repeats the general, his voicerenewed 
and strong. “Hanged him, sir! Hanged 
him as high as Haman! He should have 
been a warning to traitors for all time!” 

The sparkle subsides, and the blue eyes 
close again in the dulness of coming death. 
Wizard Lewis still holds the poor thin hand, 
while Domine Edgar prays on to the ac- 
companiment of the sobbing and the moan- 
ing of the sorrowing blacks. 

The prayer ends; the good domine rises 
to his feet. “Do you know me, General?” 
he whispers. The dim eyes are lifted for a 
moment to those of Domine Edgar. The 
latter goes on: “The love of the Lord is in- 
finite! In it you shall find heaven!” 

The general turns with looks of love to the 
portrait of the blooming Rachel. “Par- 
son,” says he, “I must meet her there, or it 
will be no heaven for me.” 

The general’s head droops heavily for- 
ward. Domine Edgar falls upon his knees, 
and the voice of his praying goes upward 
with the moaning and the sobbing of the 
slaves. Wizard Lewis places his hand on 
the general’s breast. He sighs, and shakes 
his head. That mighty heart, all love, all 
iron, is still. 


(THE END) 
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Outline Stories of Real Romance 
Sketched from Everyday Existence 


An Interrupted Story 
By Walter Prichard Eaton 


HE trouble with most love-stories,” 

i said I, “is that they end in mat- 

rimony.” 

“What would you have them do,” said 
Betty, with a sidewise glance which took 
in the region of my waistcoat—“ just keep 
right on forever ?” 

“Sometimes, ” said I. 

“But that wouldn’t do at all,” she re- 
plied. “The editors would get cross and 
the readers crosser. Besides, the people 
themselves in the stories would grow old and 
spoil everything. No”—Betty shook her 
head—“ you must end them somehow.” 

“Then end them with the first inter- 
ruption,” said I. 

“Oh, dear,” Betty exclaimed, “one is so 
likely to be interrupted!” 

“Not here,” said I. 

We were, in fact, sitting in the cupola of 
the great colonial mansion which faced the 
sea, having made our way thither through 
the relic-laden attic and up a flight of cob- 
webby steps. All noises in the house below 
were inaudible, and the salt air from the sea 
crept in cool and fresh upon our faces as we 
looked far out to the line where blue met blue. 

“Tf you talk like that I shall go down- 
stairs at once,” said Betty pathetically. 
Her engagement to Rex Leonard was 
announced not so very long ago, and I was 
prepared fcr some such retort. But I was 
not in the least disconcerted. 

“T don’t like to doubt your word 
began. 

“Look,” said Betty, “is that a French 
steamer going out?” 

“Tf it is, it is many hours ahead of time,” 
said I, without taking my eyes from her face. 

Betty colored. “I shall be forced to call 
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for assistance,” she said. 
“Like the girl Mr. Ade knew, who sat in 
the hammock and called for a chaperone?” 
“How was that?” said she. 


“She sat there calling till midnight.” 

Betty looked very angry. Of course she 
should have. She also smiled. Of course 
she should not have done that. 

“That brings to my mind she began. 

“Don’t let it,” Icried. “Please a 

“the night Rex proposed to me,” she 
finished, as if there had been no break in her 
sentence. 

There was very little left for me to say, so 
Isaidit. “Why?” I prompted. 

“TI won’t tell you,” said Betty, blushing 
very red. 

“T’m waiting, ” said I cheerfully. 

“Well, if you’ll never breathe it to a soul, 
that’s the way I made Rex propose to me.”’ 
Betty giggled guiltily. There may be more 
delightful sounds in this world than Betty’s 
guilty giggle, but I have never heard them. 
It is a sound of mirth trying to bubble 
through propriety and finally succeeding in 
a tiny but triumphant chuckle. But you 
really must have heard Betty do it to un- 
derstand. 

“I’m mystified,” said I. “Why should 
Rex, or, for that matter, any sensible man, 
have needed any compulsion ?” 

“H’m,” said Betty thoughtfully. 
perbole, hyperbole. Or else, or else—— 

“Or else what?” said I. 

“Or else some men are less sensible than 
the world gives them credit for being.” 

“Doubtless many men are,” said I 
oracularly. “Was Rex unwilling or merely 
timid ?” 

“Timid, of course!” Betty exclaimed in- 
dignantly. “What do you take me for? I 
merely had to do something to make him 
think he was a bold man.” 

“So you called for a chaperone?” said I. 

“Metaphorically, yes,” she answered. 

“And no chaperone came?” 

“ Literally, no,” said Betty. 

“So there was no interruption?” I said, 
with a little sigh. 

“No interruption at all,” she answered, 
looking musingly out over the tree-tops to 
the blue sea. 


” 








“ Hy- 
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Betty turned and looked 


I sighed again. 
I shook myself together 


at me inquiringly. 
and smiled at her. 

“Will you ever tell Rex?” I asked. 

“Certainly not,” she replied. “I shall 
let him think he did it all himself. That’s 
the surest way to flatter a man.” 

“The surest way to catch a man, you 
mean,” said I. 

“Not always,” said Betty, again looking 
over the blue sea. 

“Did you ever try it before?” I asked. 

She made no reply. 

“Did you ever try it before?” I repeated. 

“Once,” she answered, still looking into 
the distance. 

“When?” I inquired, leaning toward her. 

“One summer, ”’ said she. 

“Where?” said I. 

“In a hammock,”’ she answered. 

“Where was the hammock?” said I. 

“Under some apple trees,”’ said she. 

“Where were the apple trees?” I urged. 

“In an old-fashioned garden, a dear, 
old-fashioned garden,” Betty replied. 

“Was the garden far from here?” 

“Not many miles,” said she. 

“Did you really try?” I said, after a 
pause. “Perhaps the man thought you 
were only playing, thought it all a game, 
and felt it a violation of the rules to break 
through into seriousness. ”’ 

Betty shook her head the least little bit, 
which had the effect of a non-committal 
negation. 

“Why did you fail, then?” I queried, 
after another pause. 

“Because the man didn’t love me, I sup- 
pose,” said she. 

“Are you sure that he didn’t?” I asked, 
leaning still nearer to her sea-gazing face. 

She made no reply. 

“Are you sure that he didn’t?” I 
repeated. 

Again no reply. 

“Are you sure ” I began once more. 

“Betty, Betty, are you up there in the 
cupola?” came a sudden call from the 
attic. 

Betty started. I thought I detected a 
little frown of vexation on her brow. 

“Yes, mama. What is it?” she an- 
swered. 

“Rex has come on the earlier train from 
New York. He’s downstairs now,” said 
the voice. 

“All right, I'll be there directly,” said 


Betty, jumping up. I looked for the 
frown, but it was gone. 
“The first interruption!” said I. 
“Then that ends the story,” said Betty. 
“Does it?” I asked. 
“Tt must, according to your own theory,” 
she replied. 
- “Hang my theory!” I exclaimed. 
“Please help me down these steps,” 
said Betty, with much dignity. 


An Error in Judgment 


By Irene Fowler Brown 


ND so I give you back this.” 
A The young man took the ring and 
laid it on the broad arm of his chair. 
It was characteristic of him, thought the 
girl quickly, that he accepted her decision 
without protest. 

“Tt isn’t just because it is you,” she ex- 
plained; “I would do the same to anyone. 
And it isn’t because I think I am good. It 
is because—well, don’t you see, I am trying 
to demand the best. Long ago a man had 
to do something heroic to be worthy of a 
woman—fight for her, champion the weak, 
lead a forlorn hope. Now it is enough if 
his clothes and his manners are good and 
his morals not outrageously bad.” 

She was very earnest, very young (that 
goes without saying), and the man’s eyes 
rested on her with appreciation—and with 
something more. 

“T understand then,” he said slowly, 
“that you don’t take a man for what his 
daily life shows him—just a decent sort of 
fellow and a gentleman? You mean he has 
to do some theatrical thing before you think 
he is courageous?” 

“Well, I mean that he must do, must 
have done something to prove his mettle.” 
Eager eyes and hands emphasized her 
earnestness. “I want the man I marry to 
do something worth while.” 

“Do you know,” he said, “I think you are 
making a mistake. Not about me, you 
know—I am not questioning that; that is 
your privilege—but in your general con- 
clusions.” He stopped and twisted the 
ring in his fingers. He was not a man given 
to explanations or analyses, and lengthy 
speech came hard. “ You should take men 
for what they are, not for the chance thing 
they happen todo. A man may perform a 
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sudden act of daring, yet habitually shirk his 
obligations; he may be finely courageous in 
his daily life, but fail in bravery when flung 
into an unexpected situation. In neither 
case is the single act a test. Again, he may 
live a lifetime and never have an oppor- 
tunity to perform an obviously heroic act. 
It takes a good deal of the best kind of 
courage, don’t you think, just to dig on day 
after day at the commonplace occupations 
of life, to be courteous and kind and cheerful 
and to keep from cheating your fellow-men ? 
It takes courage sometimes to keep on 
living when death would be easier.” 

He rose. The girl faced him. 

“Don’t think I am unreasonable,” she 
said, “or—or foolish. But don’t you think 
that if a man is really heroic an opportunity 
will not be wanting for him to show it? It 
isn’t because I don’t care for you. It is 
because I care so much that I want you to 
do more than anyone else, to do something 
really fine. I am sure”—she smiled a little 
unsteadily—“ that you will come back soon 
bringing your sheaves with you.” 

“T shall not come back,” he said quietly. 
“Tf I lived a thousand years I might never 
find an opportunity to do anything unusual; 
if I found the opportunity I might not use it. 
You can’t judge me by some gallery play; 
you’ve got to take me for what I am—just 
an ordinary man who tries to be good and 
hopes he is a gentleman.” 

The heavy door closed behind him. 


Six months later Easton was recovering 
from an attack of typhoid. He had been 
allowed outdoors for the first time. They 
had taken him into the grove in the early 
afternoon, within sight of the dingy little 
station, had swung up his hammock, 
tucked him in, and left him there, the doctor 
flinging admonitions behind him. 

“You’re not to move. Do you under- 
stand ?—not to move. If you do you’ll end 
your distinguished career. I'll be back in 
an hour.” 

Easton lay back in contented weariness. 
Blue skies, frost-nipped leaves dropping 
crisply, a nut falling sharply through the 
stillness, an occasional squirrel or swift- 
winged bird moving overhead, the keen air 
like a tonic—just warm enough—all these 
were good after weeks (he could not remem- 
ber how many) of a hot bed, papered walls, 
and a strange chemical odor that clung in 
his nostrils. He lay quite still, letting every- 
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thing soak in. His lids fluttered, lifted, 
dropped again. ; 

“Hi, there, you! Wake up. Can’t you 
hear?” 

Easton flung his feet sharply to earth. 
He remembered afterward the odd sensa- 
tion of having them touch the ground. He 
must have been asleep he thought, for into 
his semiconsciousness the strident voice 
had obtruded irritatingly. The little opera- 
tor of the shabby station—he supposed it 
must be the operator, for he was bare- 
headed and had a pencil behind his ear— 
stood before him, talking excitedly. 

“T thought you’d never wake. Say, do 
you know anything about telegraphy?” 

“Do I know anything about telegraphy ?” 
It was taking Easton a moment to pull 
himself together. “Why, no.” 

“Well, did you ever run an engine? Can 
you run one?” 

“T never have. I suppose, theoretically, 
I could. But I shouldn’t like to try it. I 
hope you don’t intend to engage my valuable 
services, because just now: . 





The operator ignored the levity. “You 
think you can? Then you’ll have to. You 


see, I’ve got to watch the wire here—you 
say you can’t do it. You see, a special’s 
coming down, and No. 6 should sidetrack 
at Dayton. They can’t get Dayton from 
above; I can’t get Dayton from here—the 
blamed wire has gone wrong. No. 6 has 
got to be stopped. There ain’t another 
man for miles around. You were a god- 
send. By some miracle there’s an engine 
here. You can take Jim—he’s a half- 
grown negro that stokes. Understand?” 
Easton shook a bewildered head. “I’m 
not sure that I do; but I think I get this 
much: the train must be stopped at Dayton 
or there'll be a collision. The only thing to 
do is to take an engine, run in ahead of the 
special, and stop your train. Is that it?” 
“Yes. And you’ve got now,” pulling 
out his watch, “thirty-seven minutes and a 
half to get there. Dayton’s thirty-three 
miles, but it can be done. And you'll have 
to do it.” 
“'T see. 
I’m not 
“Who the devil could there be? Didn’t I 
tell you there ain’t a soul for miles in this 
God-forsaken spot?” 
“Telegraph again. Youcantryit. The 
line may be all right now. If it could——”’ 
“Heavens, man, don’t waste time. It may 


If there were only some one else. 
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mean lives. You’ve no right to hesitate.” 

Easton’s jaw settled; his mouth hardened 
into a straight line.. “That is true. I have 
no right to hesitate. I will go.” 

“Good. IT’ll have the engine ready. 
Hurry.” The agent flung the last word 
back over his shoulder. 

Easton got upon his feet, swayed, caught 
at the nearest tree. The distance was 
trifling but it seemed interminable. He 
pulled himself from tree to tree, staggering 
drunkenly. Once, when the space between 
the trees was greater than usual, he crawled. 

At the station the engine was already 
panting and hissing on the main track. 
Easton climbed painfully into place, hearing 
dazedly the blusterings of the operator who 
was grumbling at the loss of time. 

“Damme but you look peaked,” he vol- 
unteered kindly. “You didn’t look that 
done up in the hammock. You think you 
can do it?” 

Easton was fumbling with the lever; the 
negro was explaining. “Yes,” he said, “I 
can doit. Iam to order No. 6 held until the 
special passes. Is that right?” 

“All right.” 

“Write it down.” 

“What do you want it written for? 
Can’t you——”’ 

“Do as I say. Write it. Now sign it. 
Here boy, put this in your pocket.” 

The impatient agent chafed at the delay. 
“What in the thunder——” 

“Take it, and the instant the engine 
stops, no matter what happens—you un- 
derstand, no matter what happens—take 
it to the agent at once. At once; don’t 
forget.” 

At the first pull Easton thought his wrist 
muscles would snap. The heat beat into his 
face and blinded him, but his hands kept 
control. Lever and throttle answered to his 
touch, and when his vision cleared, the 
engine had leaped forward responsive, 
swaying, lurching, throbbing, pounding 
through space at the rate of a mile a 
minute. 

Five minutes went; ten, twelve. The 
engine moved like a thing of life. Easton, 
faint, sickened, felt the heat like a physical 
force. He lost acute consciousness. One 
idea held his mind: the engine must reach 
Dayton at two twenty, and he must not die 
until he had put it there. 

Five more minutes passed, five more. He 
looked at his watch mechanically. When 


he was no longer able to see he held it down 
to the boy. 

“Can you tell the time?” 

“Naw, sir.” 

“Very well.” The boy caught a half- 
audible command as to “fire” and “note” 
and at the end “don’t forget.” 

“Naw, sir.” 

The engine swayed through nine un- 
recorded minutes. Easton could no longer 
see, but his hand kept its hold. Suddenly 
around a curve a town shot into sight. 

“Dayton!” called the boy. 

Easton did not move, and the negro jerked 
his hands loose and shut off the steam. 
The engine quivered, hissed, slowed down. 
The men at the station saw an excited boy 
tumble out of the cab clutching a note; and 
they saw a man white and unconscious drop 
in a huddled heap to the floor, just as No. 6, 
one minute ahead of time, steamed into the 
station. 

The afternoon papers, hustling for an 
extra, gave an account of the run. Three 
people read it with varying degrees of 
emotion: a station-agent trying to shut out 
the recollection of a white face, a physician 
wavering between anger and remorse, and a 
girl alone in a wainscoted library, her arms 
outstretched upon the table, her face hidden 
upon them. 


From His Point of View 
By Ada T. Drake 


T was the thirtieth day of May, and the 
I little village of Lawton, according to its 
annual custom, was preparing to do 
honor to the memory of the soldiers by hav- 
ing exercises and decorating their graves. 

It was one o’clock when young Mrs. 
Willis came out on the veranda where her 
husband was putting up flags and bunting 
to show their patriotism. His father, a 
veteran of the Civil War, was seated in a 
large armchair comfortably smoking. 

“Why, father,” said Mrs. Willis, as she 
caught sight of the elder man, “I thought 
you had gone. Isn’t it time you were at the 
hall to join the procession to the cemetery ?”’ 

“T ain’t goin’,” he answered, with de- 
cision. If he had thrown a giant fire- 
cracker into their midst, his hearers could 
not have been more startled. 

Mr. Willis was a member of the G. A. R.., 
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and had always taken an active interest in all 
its doings. On Decoration day they could 
always count upon his being on hand, in his 
blue uniform. He had said nothing about 
his intentions this year, but the family had 
taken it for granted he would join the others 
as usual in their observance of the day. So 
when he made this startling announcement, 
they were rendered speechless. Mrs. Willis 
was the first one to regain the use of her 
tongue. “Why—why, father, what’s the 
matter? Are you ill?” 

“ No. ” 

“Tired?” 

“ce No. ” 

“Mad?” This from his son. 

“ N-no—yes—some.”’ 

“Well,” said the younger man, as he 
dropped into a chair, after fastening up the 
last flag, “ you’d better tell us about it, and 
perhaps you’ll feel better.” 

“Maybe, but it won’t change the cause 
any.” 

“T don’t know. If anybody has been 
misusing you, I can go out and annihilate 
him—if he isn’t bigger than I.” 

The elder man smiled gratefully at the 
loyalty of his son as he stated his grievance. 
“Well, to tell the truth, I’m disgusted with 
this Decoration-day business. It isn’t what 
it’s cracked up to be. It’s been run into the 
ground and lost—the same as Thanksgiving 
and Christmas have. Decoration day has 
been through so many changes and got so 
battered its own father wouldn’t know it.” 

The eyes of the listeners opened with 
astonishment at this outburst. “ Out with 
it, dad,” said his son. “Don’t you like the 
way things are run? Why don’t you kick? 
I’m sure the veterans ought to have a 
voice " 

“Have a voice!” sneered the father. 
“That’s just what we ain’t got. We are 
as helpless as babes in the hands of the 
village fathers and a few whipper-snappers 
that think they know it all. I’ve tagged 
around in the dust of their carriages just as 
long as I’m goin’ to, and this is where I 

uit.” 

“Why, father” —this time his son’s wife 
ventured a word—‘“they think they are 
doing you an honor to escort you to the 
cemetery. The fire department are to turn 
out to-day in their new uniforms.” 

“That’s it! They’ll make a dress parade 
of it. Ill bet ten dollars that half of ’em 
don’t really know what Decoration day was 
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meant for. They think it’s a lark to get out 
and parade in their new uniforms, and them 
cadets will strut along all swelled up like 
toads in a thunder-storm, and there ain’t 
two of ’em ever fired a gun in their life. 
Then there’ll be Doc Bedford and Bill 
Chase, and a few others with good figures, 
ridin’ on prancin’ steeds; then the carriages 
with speakers and other guests; and on the 
tail end, the Grand Army of the Republic— 
which in this place consists of fourteen— 
will come trudgin’ along, chewin’ the dust 
of the upstarts that’s givin’ the show. 

“Six of our boys has to walk with canes, 
and two have a crutch besides. When they 
get to the cemetery the band’ll play ‘ March- 
in’ through Georgy’ to waltz time—with 
variations, and a thousand-dollar soprano 
from the city will tear the ‘Star Spangled 
Banner’ to pieces, and then a young law 
student from some place or other will get up 
and take two hours to tell us what a grand 
thing it is for the village of Lawton to turn 
out to do honor to its fallen heroes. No, 
sir, none for me.” 

The old veteran picked up his cane and 
stood erect, and as he turned to enter the 
house he added: 

“We boys went up this mornin’ and left 
our posies on the graves and read our 
ritual. This afternoon the rest can have 
their show. If anybody wants to know 
where George Henry Willis is, you can tell 
‘em he’s home readin’ the history of the 
‘Third Excelsior’ of the Seventy-second 
New York Volunteers.” 


“Paid on Acceptance 
By George Allan England 


ILLIAMSON frowned, twiddled 
the worn, flimsy manuscript 


between impatient fingers, and 
thrust it hastily back into the return envel- 
ope, which he tossed into the mailing- 
basket. 

“Here, James,” said he to the tow- 
headed office-boy—the boy who singly and 
alone in his undersized person formed the 
“Co.” of “Williamson & Co.”—“seal this 
up along with the rest of ’em, and mail ’em 
while I’m out.” 

Then to himself he grumbled: “ How the 
devil does Lavinia Bartlett, Miss Lavinia 
Bartlett, with brackets round the ‘ Miss,’ 
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think I’m on the market for her idiotic 
drivel? ‘Christmas in Cuba’! The title’s 
enough to queer it, all by itself, even if the 
martyred English didn’t—and the - type- 
writing! How the deuce did she ever get my 
name? Just imagine mistaking this em- 
bryonic advertising agency of mine for a 
magazine! She must be dumb!” 

He rubbed his bristly mustache with a 
puzzled air. Then his frown cleared as he 
dismissed the matter from his thoughts and 
made ready to go out for lunch. 

The lunch, somehow, did not go well with 
Williamson. His mind was not at ease. 
The puzzle of Miss Lavinia Bartlett’s error 
obtruded past his wedge of pie, and rose 
wraith-like with his aromatic coffee steam. 
He could not put it away. There was 
something in the incongruity of mistaking 
him for an editor that made him smile 
despite his vexation at Miss Lavinia’s 
“dumbness.” His little agency was some- 
what anemic. The idea of being called the 
proprietor of a magazine did not entirely 
displease him. 

“Hang it!” he growled. “Wish I was 
an editor instead of a hack ad-writer! Then 
I’d have a chance at really passing my 
opinion once in a while, and not have to take 
other people’s all the time—or starve! 

“Starve! Gad, it must be hard lines to be 
absolutely up against it in New York—like 
her. Maybe I was a trifle hasty in firing 
the stuff back at her—whoever she is— 
without having thought it over some more. 
I might possibly have placed it for her with 
Letchworth or Barnes? But pshaw! the 
truck was absolutely worthless, absolutely 
all to the bad!” 

Williamson scraped the sugar out of his 
coffee-cup and ate it thoughtfully. 

“That letter of hers, though—h’m—cer- 
tainly was a hard-luck letter, and no discard 
on that. Trying to make a living, nobody 


but that brother of hers to help her, and all’ 


that sort of rot. She’s ‘a novice, all right all 
right, or she’d know it isn’t etiquette to 
send hard-luck letters with manuscripts. 
They’re worth about as much with editors as 
sand is per pint on the Sahara. T’ll give her 
credit for a splendid nerve, though, trying 
to dodge an old ladies’ home or something 
of that sort, with no capital but a set of weak- 
tea brains and a bum typewriter! 

“The article, though, was certainly a 
killing frost. What could I really have 
done with it? I guess the only thing I could 


have done was just what I did do—chuck it 
back.” 

He rose from the revolving stool, shoved 
his dishes over to the waitress (she happened 
just that week to be having one of her per- 
oxid-blonde spells), paid his insignificant 
check, and departed. 

On his way back through Liberty Street 
to the office a dago’s tip-cart of oranges dis- 
tracted his attention from Miss Lavinia. A 
street arab had kicked the supporting pole 
from under the end of the cart, resulting in a 
golden flood of fruit down the gutter, a 
shrieking, jumping dago, swarming and 
glutted hordes of boys, a cop, and a hilari- 
ous mob. Williamson reached the office, 
still chuckling. He rather pitied the dago, 
and yet 

He opened the office-door. “Well, 
James?” he inquired with polite and 
freezing irony. “Engaged in literary pur- 
suits? I thought I told you to seal up those 
letters and take ’em out.” 

“Gee!” exclaimed the startled James, 
shoving his “Rovers’ and Rangers’ Li- 
brary” into his table-drawer and reaching 
for the sponge-cup, “I—I fergot, see? Long 
Larry wus just waitin’ fer de Livin’ Fire- 
brand at de bend of de trail, wit’ his finger 
on de trigger of his trusty Wintchester, an’ at 
dat second a shot rang out, an’ a piercin’ 
shriek broke from de lips of ——” 

“There, James, that’ll be about all for 
you! What d’you think I’m paying you the 
princely salary of five a week for? The next 
boy I get ’Il have to show a certificate that 
he can’t either read or write. Fix up those 
letters now in a hurry, and then I want you 
to take this old stale bill round to Hitch- 
cock, and if he isn’t in, wait till he is in. 
Don’t you come back here without that 
fifteen! Don’t you dare come back, under- 
stand? Tell him I’m just getting ready to 
sue. Now, then, go at it!” : 

James’s chapped hand reached for the 
letters, but Williamson detained it. 

“No, no, not that one—I want to look it 
over again. Here, take these. Now don’t 
let me hear a peep out of you again! And 
say, James, here’s a nickel. Maybe you 
might like to add a few cast-iron sinkers or 
an extra mug of doped slush or some such 
delicacy to your menu, thisnoon. Shut up!” 

Williamson drew Miss Lavinia Bartlett’s 
manuscript out of the envelope and looked 
it over again carefully, unmindful of the 
now industrious James. He started in and 














read it from start to finish, grumbling un- 
seemly words as he fouled on the snags and 
jams of English that obstructed the flow of 
banal description. The office-boy pres- 
ently departed with the letters and Hitch- 
cock’s bill, but Williamson did not look up. 
Not even the slamming door roused him 
from his contemplation. 

“This is awful, just awful—the story, 
the mistakes, the whole danged business. 
‘Christmas in Cuba’! Six months out of 
season, to begin with, and nothing im it, 
after all—cribbed out of ‘Our Boys Abroad’ 
or some such twaddle. 

“Look at that typewriting, will you! 
Done on a Columbus 1492 model or I’m a 
liar! Alignment looks like a string of in- 
toxicated dromedaries stampeding over the 
Alps! Here she makes her ‘ Os’ out of ‘Cs’ 
every time, by filling in the front door of the 
letter with a lead-pencil, and every ‘W’ 
just two‘ Vs’ put together. She must be shy 
on type. Ribbon worn dry, too, and all 
punched full of holes. I know that 
brand.” 

He glowered over at his own machine, 
which was none of the best. 

“It’s awful, just awful—and she ‘hopes 
I can find it available for my publication’! 
That’s the first I ever knew I had a publica- 
tion. It’s certainly news to me! And she’s 
counting on it ‘for pressing necessities’!” 

He scratched his chin and stuck out his 
lower lip with a characteristic expression. 
Once more he made as though to return the 
story to its envelope. 

“Rent for this rat-hole will be due the 
eighteenth, and there’s James to pay, and 
the litho. company’s bill, and—just thirty- 
nine plunks on my check-book, plus the 
fifteen from Hitchcock, if I get it! Shucks! 
What’s this nonsense of the old girl’s to 
me?” 

Nothing, apparently; yet Williamson did 
a curious thing. He got up, went over to 
his little typewriter-table, and sat down. 
He took a sheet of his best paper and in- 
serted it in the machine, itself a relic of 
auction-room ravages. 

For a few minutes he wrestled with the 

machine. When the letter was done he 
pulled it out and looked it cver critically. 

“There,” said he with judicial emphasis, 
“there! For pure, straight, forceful, and 
artistic prevarication, that’s got the Wil- 
liamson & Co.’s advertising syndicate skun 
to the quick! Just think o’ this! 
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“*“DraR Mapam: We (We—oh, ye 
gods!) are in receipt of your manuscript, 
“Christmas in Cuba,” and take pleasure in 
informing you that we find it available for 
publication in our magazine, “The Bubble.” 

“*QOur invariable rule is to pay on ac- 
ceptance. In case you consider fifteen dol- 
lars satisfactory remuneration, we beg to 
hand you herewith our check for that 
amount. 

“*Tf you will pardon a word of disinter- 
ested editorial advice, we should like to say 
that the literary market at this time is, and 
will be for some time to come, absolutely 
glutted with essays, travels, poems, reviews, 
fiction, and every other form of work. We 
should most certainly advise you to accept 
your brother’s hospitality, which you speak 
of so unwillingly in your letter, and with- 
draw from a field.already overcrowded with 
aspirants. We trust that the enclosed check 
Ww ill facilitate your leaving New York city. 

‘As regards the publication of your ar- 
ticle, let us say that this may be somewhat 
uncertain for some time—some very con- 
siderable time. “The Bubble” is at present 
involved in some complications with which 
I need not burden you; but we hope to have 
things running again by the end of the year. 

“*Thanking you for your courtesy in sub- 
mitting the MS., 

Very faithfully yours, 
JOHN R. WILLIAMSON, 
Editor-in-Chief & Treasurer. 
“¢Miss Lavinia Bartlett.’ ” 


“Looks like the litho. company might 
have to wait, now,” quoth Williamson, “or 
else it’s me to a diet of sinkers and dope, 
myself, for a spell, along with James!” 

He wrote the check, however, enclosed it 
in an envelope with the letter to Miss 
Lavinia, and sealed it with care. Then he 
took it out into the hall and dropped it 
quickly down the letter-chute, as though 
afraid of changing his mind. 

Williamson came back into the office of 
the “ Advertising Syndicate,” took “ Christ- 
mas in Cuba” and tore it into small, small, 
very small fragments, which he hurled like a 
snow-storm into the waste-basket. Then, 


blowing his nose quite unnecessarily hard, 
he walked over to the window and gazed out 
across the dreary roofs and chimneys, over 
at the Bridge. 

“Pm a 
Williamson. 


damn fool, that’s all!” said 








An Execution in Batrugia 


INTHE YEAR 1892 (said the Returned Trav- 
eler), while on a voyage to Polati, I had the 
misfortune to disagree with the crew as to 
the expediency of killing the captain and his 
officers, taking possession of the ship, and 
setting up as pirates. As a result of this 
inharmony I was marooned on the island of 
Batrugia, whose capital, Ogamwee, is the 
most ancient city in the world. With my 
remarkable adventures in reaching it my 
countrymen are already familiar; it suffices 
here to say that the king received me with 
gracious hospitality, quartered me in the 
palace of his prime minister, gave me for 
wives the three daughters of his lord cham- 
berlain, and provided me with an ample 
income from the public revenues. Within a 
year I had made a fair acquaintance with 
the Batrugian language, and was appointed 
royal interpreter, with a princely salary, 
although no one speaking any other tongue, 
myself excepted, had ever been seen in the 
kingdom. 

One day I heard a great tumult in the 
street, and going to a window saw, in a 
public square opposite, a crowd of persons 
surrounding some high officials who were 
engaged in cutting off a man’s head. Just 
before the executioner delivered the fatal 
stroke, the victim was asked if he had any- 
thing to say. He explained with earnest- 
ness that the deed for which he was about to 
suffer had been inspired and commanded by 
a brass-headed cow and four bushels of 
nightingales’ eggs. 

“Hold! hold!” I shouted in Batrugian, 
leaping from the window and forcing a way 
through the throng; “the man is obviously 
insane!” 

“Friend of my sovereign,” said an aged 
man in a long blue robe, gently restraining 
me, “it is not proper for you to interrupt 
these high proceedings with irrelevant 
remarks. The luckless gentleman who, in 
accordance with my will as lord chief jus- 
tice, has just had the unhappiness to part 
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with his head was so inconsiderate as to 
take the life of a fellow-subject.” 

“But he was insane,” I persisted, 
“clearly and indisputably pig nupy uggy- 
dug!””—a phrase imperfectly translatable, 
meaning, as near as may be, having flitter- 
mice in his campanile. 

Seating himself on the ground and carry- 
ing the great toe of his right foot to his ear 
(the Batrugian posture of interrogation), the 
great jurist said, “Am I to infer that in your 
own honorable country a person accused of 
murder is permitted to plead insanity as a 
reason why he should not be put to death?” 

“Yes, illustrious one,” I replied, re- 
spectfully spitting, “we regard that as a 
good defense.” 

“Well,” said he slowly, but with extreme 
emphasis, “I’ll be Gook swottled!”’ 

(“Gook,”’ I may explain, is the name of the 
Batrugian chief deity; but for the verb “to 
swottle” the English tongue has no equiva- 
lent. It seems to signify the deepest dis- 
approval, and by a promise to be “ swottled”’ 
a Batrugian denotes acute astonishment.) 

“Surely,” I said, “so wise and learned a 
person as you cannot think it just to punish 
with death one who does not know right 
from wrong. The gentleman who has just 
now renounced his future believed himself 
to have been commanded to do what he did 
by a brass-headed cow and four bushels of 
nightingales’ eggs—powers to which he ac- 
knowledged a spiritual allegiance. To have 
disobeyed would have been, from his point 
of view, an infraction of a law higher than 
that of man.” 

“Honorable but erring stranger,” replied 
the famous jurist, shaking his fist beneath 
my nose with deferential civility, “if we 
permitted the prisoner in a murder trial to 
urge such a consideration as that—if our 
laws recognized any other justification than 
that he believed himself in peril of immedi- 
ate death or great bodily injury—nearly all 
assassins would make some such defense. 
They would plead insanity of some kind and 
degree, and it would be almost impossible 
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to establish their guilt. Murder trials 
would be expensive and almost interminable, 
defiled with perjury and sentiment. Juries 
would be deluded and confused, justice 
baffled, and red-handed man-killers turned 
loose to repeat their crimes and laugh at the 
law. Even as the law is, in a population of 
only one hundred million we have had no 
fewer than three homicides in less than 
twenty years. With such statutes and cus- 
toms as yours we should have had at least 
twice as many. Believe me, I know my 
people; they have not the American respect 
for human life.” 

As blushing is deemed in Batrugia a sign 
of pride, I turned my back upon the speaker 
—an act which, fortunately, signifies a de- 
sire to hear more. 

“The law,” he continued, “is for the 
good of the greatest number. The execu- 
tion of an actual lunatic now and then is not 
an evil to the community, nor, when rightly 
considered, to the lunatic himself. He is 
better off when dead, and society is profited 
by his removal. We are spared the cost of 
exposing imposture, the humiliation of ac- 
quitting the guilty, the peril of their freedom, 
the contagion of their evil example.” 

“In my country,” I said, “we have a 
saying to the effect that it is better that 
ninety-nine guilty escape than that one 
innocent be punished.” 

“Tt is better,” said he, “for the ninety- 
nine guilty, but distinctly worse for the com- 
munity. Sir,” he concluded with chilling 
austerity, “I infer from their proverb that 
your countrymen are the most offensive 
blockheads in existence.” 

By way of refutation I mentioned the 
English, and indignantly withdrew from the 
island. 


Unwritten Letters 


To the President. 
December 10, 1906. 
Sir: In your recent message to Congress 
you saw fit to insult the state of California 
and threaten it with the armed forces of the 
United States. Feeling that further service 
to your administration as a member of your 
cabinet js incompatible with my duty and 
dignity as a citizen of that state, I hereby 
tender my resignation of the office of Sec- 
retary of Commerce’and Labor. 
With great respect, I am very truly yours, 
Victor H. M..c.If. 
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To the same. 
February 1, 1907. 

Sir: I am advised by telegraph that you 
desire the presence in Washington of the 
San Francisco Board of Education and 
myself, to confer with you on the exclusion 
of Japanese laborers from the United States 
and admittance of Japanese pupils to the 
public schools of this city. Having given 
your proposal the consideration to whichits 
high authorship entitles it, we are unable to 
see how any good could come of the sug- 
gested conference, for we have nothing to do 
with the immigration laws of the United 
States, and you have nothing to do with the 
public schools of San Francisco. 

With sentiments of profound respect, I am 
sincerely yours, 

Eugene Sch...2, 
Mayor. 


Zo the Attorney General of New York. 
New York, December 25, 1905. 
Str: After mature reflection I feel that I 
cannot nonorably permit myself to be in- 
augurated mayor of this city while there is a 
reasonable doubt of my election. I would 
respectfully suggest that you use all lawful 
means at your command to secure an early 
recount of the ballots cast in the recent 
municipal election, and I hereby pledge 
you my earnest assistance in the work. I 
am advised that pending the result of the 
recount the present mayor will continue in 
authority. 
Most truly yours, 
George B. McCl....n. 


To the Democratic Minority of the House of 

Representatives. 

Washington, January 10, 1906. 

GENTLEMEN: Convinced that I do not 
measure up to the requirement of my posi- 
tion as your floor-leader, I beg leave to 
resign it in order that you may choose an 
abler and more serious person. Deeply 
regretting whatever disadvantages and mor- 
tifications you may have suffered through 
my inability to repress the exuberance of a 
disposition congenitally frivolous, I am very 
truly your obedient servant, 


John Sharp W.ll...s. 


To the Secretary of War. 
February 7, 1907. 
Sir: Having performed the only service 
of importance to which I am likely soon to 
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be assigned, and being unable further to 
atone for errors of the past, I hereby tender 
my resignation as a major-general of the 
army. In taking this action I am moved by 
the wish to undo, so far as I am now able, 
the great injustice that was done by my 
promotion over hundreds of my brother 
officers, my seniors in rank, service, and 
fitness. 
Most respectfully yours, 
Leonard W..d. 


To Editors and Publishers. 
Indianapolis, February 14, 1907. 

GENTLEMEN: I am persuaded that all the 
sentiments of the human heart are cheap- 
ened, vulgarized, and made futile to excite 
emotion if expressed in the uncouth speech 
of the ignorant, and that even the most 
heroic actions and pathetic situations lose 
much of their effect if related of persons 


habitually dirty and ungrammatical. My 
resolution to write no more “Hoosier 
dialect” poems is unalterable. Keenly 


deploring the irrevocable past, I am your 
very devoted friend, 
James Whitcomb R...y. 


A White House Idyl 


ACT I 
THE PRESIDENT (solus) 
So—’tis to be a lock canal. Now let 
The dirt fly! 
(Enter Shonts.) 
SHONTS 
Well, sir, don’t you fret; 
That will be done right speedily. But I— 
I’m getting out of this concern. I fly! 
(Exit Shonts.) 


THE PRESIDENT 
Now let the heathen rage: their pet sea- 
level 
Canal is gone a-glimmering to the devil. 
(Enter Loeb with a card.) 
What’s this? “The Adversary.” 
luck— 
Without a rake I get all kinds of muck. 
Always that Democrat appears if I 
But mention him. I really wonder why. 
Of one too many he’s the one. ‘Go, say 
That I’ll not see him—lI’ve seen Shonts 
to-day. 


Just my 


LOEB 
The gentleman is in the waiting-room. 
We cannot Mrs.-Minor-Morris him. Your 
boom— 








You see 
Indeed, ’twas 


I guess he wants to talk of that. 

He favors your third term. 
he 

That dictated your last (and worst) refusal. 


THE PRESIDENT 

So misinterpreted in the perusal! 
It seems impossible to make it plain 
That I will hardly ever run again. 
Well, show him in. I fear he comes to get 
Formal appointment in my cabinet, 
And there’s no vacancy. 

LoEB 

There’s Hitchcock, sir. 


THE PRESIDENT 
True, true, but from his seat he'll never stir 
Till lifted with a derrick. 
(Enter The Adversary.) 
Ah, delighted! 
(Aside.) 
The fellow never waits till he’s invited. 
THE ADVERSARY 
What’s this I hear of the “ unwritten law”? 
(Regarding a third term, not Harry Thaw.) 
THE PRESIDENT (aside) 
Come to torment me! How the jackanape, 
Grinning behind his hand like any ape, 
Maddens to candor! 
(To The Adversary.) 
Brute! you might delay 
Your triumph until I have passed away, 
And nations weep, in slow procession 
walking 





THE ADVERSARY 
For him who dug the great canal by talking! 
’Twere long to wait, unless your tongue 
were made 
By miracle divine into a spade. 
THE PRESIDENT 
Take that!—and that! 
(Beats him and chases him off the stage, 
losing his temper in the scuffle.) 
LorB 
The rogues fall out—sic semper! 
As honest man, I’ll swipe his precious 
temper. 
(Puts President’s temper under his coat, 
and exit.) 
ACT II 


THE Datty Press (solum) 
The President “received” last night, all 
smiles, 
Charming the throng with amiable wiles; 
But Loeb, with flaming’eyes and flying feet, 
Ensued and kicked them all into the street! 
(Curtain.) 
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EpItor’s NoTE.—Jean Fanshaw, a girl of good family, living in the town of Shawnee Springs, was 
committed to the county House of Refuge because, goaded into a fit of passion by her mother and sister, 
she attacked them. Jean was seventeen and had been brought up by her father, then dead, to a fondness 
for men’s pursuits and sports, and this was the reason of her total lack of sympathy with her mother and 
sister. In the refuge Jean made the acquaintance of Amy Jeffries. ‘There was another girl there, Stella 
Wilkes, whom Jean knew at home, but she had borne an evil reputation. After a few weeks Jean man- 
aged to escape and found her way to a lakeside camp occupied by a solitary young man who had come 
to fish. He persuaded her that the best course, in view of her future, would be to return to the institution, 
and she did so. Jean decided to spare her family the embarrassment of her return home, and at the 
expiration of her term went to New York, whither Amy Jeffries had preceded her the year before, to find 





work. 
IN A NEW WORLD 


HEY alighted at a kind 
| of wooded island, girt 
by trolley lines and 
crisscrossed by many 
paths, along one of 
which they _ struck. 
Although it was No- 
vember, the benches 
by the way frequently 
held slouching forms, sodden men or un- 
kempt women, at whom none glanced save 
a fat policeman. Neighboring electric signs 
lit the lower end of the little park brilliantly, 
and here, cheek by jowl with restaurant, 
vaudeville, and saloon, Jean suddenly spied 
an august figure with which school-history 
woodcuts had made her familiar from pina- 
fores. 

“Why, this is Union Square!” she cried 
triumphantly. “I know it by Washington’s 
statue over there. And this street we’re 
coming to must be Broadway.” 

“You’re not so slow,” said Amy, halting 
at the curb. “Here’s another chance to 
show your speed. Mind you step lively 
when I see a chance.” In the same breath 





she dragged her charge into a narrowing 
gap between two street-cars, dodged a truck, 
circled a push-cart, and issued miraculously, 
safe and sound, upon the farther side. 

They traversed now a street of entrancing 
shop-windows, over which Jean exclaimed, 





Amy met her at the station, and Jean had begun her life in the whirlpool of the great metropolis. 


but which Amy in her sophistication dis- 
missed with the brief comment that the real 
thing was elsewhere. With the same care- 
less unconcern she dropped, “This is Fifth 
Avenue,” at their next crossing; but she 
immediately discounted Jean’s awe by 
adding, “ Not the swell section, you know,” 
and hurried from its unworthy precincts 
toward an avenue which the elevated rail- 
road bestrode. This, too, was wonderfully 
curious, with its countless little shops and 
stalls, but Amy allowed her a mere taste of 
it only and whipped round a corner into a 
dim-lighted street of dwellings, each with a 
scrap of dooryard tucked behind an iron 
fence. 

As they mounted the high steps of one of 
these houses, Jean remarked with due re- 
spect that it was unmistakably a brownstone 
front—a species of metropolitan grandeur 
upon which untraveled Shawnee Springs 
often speculated vaguely; though its dilapi- 
dation, obvious even by night, helped to 
put her at her ease. A placard inscribed, 
“Furnished Rooms and Board,” held a 
prominent station in one of the basement 
windows, which was further adorned with 
a strange symbol upon red pasteboard, ex- 
plained by Amy, while they waited, as a 
mute appeal to a certain haughty city 
official whose business was the collection of 
garbage. 

“The landlady’s name is St. Aubyn,” 
Amy further imparted; “or at any rate 
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that’s what she goes by. She’s the grass- 
widow of an actor. Some people say her 
real name is Haggerty, but that needn’t 
bother us. We can’t afford to be finicky, 
or at least I can’t.” 

“Nor I,” agreed Jean. 

Mrs. St. Aubyn, who at this juncture 
opened the door in person, looked a weary- 
eyed woman of fifty-odd, in whose face still 
lingered some melancholy vestiges of charm. 
She greeted without enthusiasm Amy’s 
buoyant announcement that she had brought 
her a new boarder, saying that, although she 
had no complaint to make of Miss Jeffries 
and supposed she should get on equally 
well with her friend, on the whole she pre- 
ferred men. 

“They all do,” cried Amy in mock 
dudgeon. “Every blessed boarding-house 
in New York prefers men.” 

The actor’s grass-widow did not question 
this sweeping statement, evidently deeming 
it a truism which needed neither explanation 
nor defense; but went on to say that inas- 
much as Miss Jeffries already knew the 
rooms and prices, and since she herself was 
dog-tired, and the turnips were burning, 
and the cream-puffs had not come, and one 
could not trust the best of servants beyond 


one’s nose, she would leave them to them- . 


selves. All this she delivered with dwin- 
dling breath, backing meanwhile toward 
the basement stair, till voice and speaker 
vanished together. 

“Don’t mind her little ways,” consoled 
Amy, leading the way upward. “She is 
really tickled to death to see you. The 
elevator’s out of order,” she added face- 
tiously, “ but I’m on the first floor—counting 
from the roof down. A good place it is, too, 
on hot summer nights when breezes are 
scarce.” 

She showed the narrow rear hall-bed- 
room she now occupied; a rather bigger 
cell, deriving its ventilation solely from a 
skylight, which Jean might have at the 
same price; and, finally, in enviable con- 
trast, a really spacious chamber at the front, 
possessing no less than three windows— 
dormers, it is true, yet windows—a generous 
closet, and a steam-radiator, all within their 
united means did they care to room together. 
Amy tried to state the case dispassionately, 
but she could not weigh the advantages of 
three dormers, a full-grown closet, and a 
steam-radiator with perfect calm, and after 
one glance, not at these persuasive features, 
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but at Amy’s, Jean promptly voted for the 
joint arrangement. 

Amy hugged her rapturously. “If you 
only knew how I’ve wanted it!” she ex- 
claimed. “You can’t possibly do better for 
your money than here. Take my word for 
it; I’ve tramped everywhere to see. It has 
a lot of good points. For one thing, you'll 
be within walking distance of a warm lunch 
that won’t cost extra, and that’s a big item, 
I can tell you. Besides, you’ll meet nice 
people. A dentist has the second floor 
front who’s a regular swell, but real sociable, 
and in the hall-bedroom, third floor back, 
there’s an old man who works in the Astor 
Library. He knows so much I’m almost 
afraid to talk to him. Why, they say he 
had a college education! Then, there’s a 
girl who typewrites for a law firm down in 
Nassau Street—she’s on our floor; another 
who’s a manicure; and a quiet old couple 
that used to have money, but lost it in Wall 
Street. All those are permanents. ‘There 
are two others, a man and his wife, who may 
go any time because they belong to the 
profession.” 

“Which?” asked Jean innocently. 

“Why, the stage. Mrs. St. Aubyn 
always calls it ‘the profession.’ She gets 
actors off and on who are waiting for en- 
gagements. She must have known a stack 
of them once.” 

Jean shrank from the thought of dining 
with this array of fashion, learning, and 
talent, particularly when she discovered 
that one long table held them all; but 
nothing could have been less formal than 
the meal. The prodigy of learning from 
the Astor, who, by virtue of intellect or 
seniority, sat at the head of the board in 
pleasing domestic balance to Mrs. St. 
Aubyn at the foot, chatted amiably with 
Jean and Amy, quite like a person of ordi- 
nary attainments. The stenographer ex- 
changed ideas upon winter styles with the 
wife of the shorn lamb of Wall Street, who, 
on his part, forgot his losses in a four-sided 
discussion, with the manicure and the pro- 
fessional birds of passage, of the president’s 
message, a document which it tardily de- 
veloped none of them had read. 

Mrs. St. Aubyn’s conversation dealt 
mainly with the food, and was aimed at 
the maid, whose blunders were apparently 
legion, but even she found leisure, as did 
every person in the room, for a quip with the 
jocund ruling spirit of the feast, Dr. Paul 











Bartlett. Coming last, the dentist instantly 
leavened the whole lump. He drew gems of 
dramatic criticism from the players, got the 
bookworm’s opinion of a popular novel, in- 
quired the day’s happenings on ’Change 
from the shorn lamb, discussed a murder 
trial with the legal stenographer, the out- 
rageous rise in price of coal with Mrs. St. 


Aubyn, and the growing extravagance of — 


women’s sleeves with Amy and the mani- 
cure, all between the soup and fish. In fine, 
as Mrs. St. Aubyn loudly whispered to Jean 
in leaving the dining-room, he was the life of 
the occasion. Whether he heard this or not, 
Doctor Bartlett redoubled his efforts, if they 
were efforts, when after eddying uncertainly 
about the newel post of the main hall the 
company finally drifted into the drawing- 
room. 

This was not a blithesome apartment. It 
ran extraordinarily to length and height, 
Jean thought, rather to the scamping of its 
third dimension, and was decorated after the 
dreary fashion of the decade immediately 
succeeding the Civil War. Its woodwork 
was black walnut, its chandelier a writhing 
mass of tortured metal, its mantelpiece a 
marble sepulcher. A  bedizened family 
bible of some thirty pounds avoirdupois, 
lying upon a stand ill designed to bear its 
weight, blocked one window, while a Rogers 
group, similarly supported, filled the other. 
The pictures were sadly allegorical save one, 
a large engraving entitled “The Trial of 
Effie Deans.” Yet, despite these handi- 
caps, the dentist contrived to give the room 
an air of cheer. Spying a deck of cards 
upon the entablature of the mausoleum, he 
performed a mystifying trick which he fol- 
lowed with fortunes, told as cleverly as a 
gypsy’s, and with feats of sleight of hand. 
Then, dropping to the piano-stool, he coaxed 
from the venerable instrument a two-step 
which set everybody’s feet beating time; 
passed from this to a “coon song” one 
could easily imagine was sung by a negro; 
and finally, and chief marvel of all, he suc- 
ceeded in luring everybody except Jean 
into joining the chorus of the latest popular 
air. In the midst of all these things he 
narrated most amusing little stories, mainly 
of dentists’ offices, punctuated with dental 
oaths and imprecations which sounded 
comically profane without being so. 

The girls discussed him animatedly from 
their pillows in the wonderful room of three 
dormers. 
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“Didn’t I tell you he was sociable?” 
Amy demanded. “Can’t he sing simply 
dandy? And isn’t he good-looking ?” 

Jean gave a general assent. She liked 
the young fellow’s breeziness. She liked his 
cleanliness, too, and remarked upon it. “I 
noticed it first of all,” she said. 

“Yes, and what’s better,” added Amy, 
“you'll never see him look any different. 
He says soap and water mean dollars in his 
business. That’s one reason why he’s so 
run after at the parlors. None of the other 
dentists there seem to care.” 

“Then he hasn’t an office of his own?” 

“Not yet. He works in a Painless Dental 
Parlor over on Sixth Avenue. You’ll know 
the place by a tall darky in uniform they 
keep at the foot of the stairs to hand out 
circulars.” 

“Do you suppose he thought it strange 
that I didn’t sing with the rest?” Jean 
asked anxiously. ‘“‘ He looked round twice.” 

“Tshouldn’t wonder. He couldn’t guess, 
naturally, that you’ve had a steady diet of 
hymns for three years. Still, that song is 
only just out, and half of us didn’t know the 
words. ” 

“Did I do anything else queer?” 

“Well, you tried hard to pass dishes down 
the line instead of letting the maid do it, and 
you look sideways a good deal without 
turning your head. I don’t think of any- 
thing else just now unless it’s that you’re 
as nervous as a cat. Miss Archer did her 
best to make us girls act like other human 
beings, but she didn’t run the whole refuge, 
more’s the pity. I’ve got a stack of things 
to thank her for. Do you notice I don’t 
say ‘ain’t’ any more?” 

“ Yes. ”? 

“She broke me of that. She said I’d 
find it paid to speak good English, and I 
have. Already it’s meant dollars to me, 
just like the doctor’s soap and water.” 

Jean wondered how grammatical ac- 
curacy could further the making of cloaks, 
but Amy had suddenly become too drowsy 
to explain. Rest came less easily to the 
newcomer. The muffled roar of the ele- 
vated railroad, heeded by the urban ear no 
more than the beat of surf, teased her ex- 
cited senses to insomnia. Oblivion came 
abruptly when she despaired of sleep at all; 
and then, as quickly, morning, with Amy 
shaking her awake. The light from the 
three dormers was still uncertain and the air 
chill, for though the prized radiator clanked 
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and whistled prodigiously, it emitted no 
warmth. 

Jean sprang up hurriedly. “Am I late?” 

“No; early. I thought you’d better get 
down to Meyer & Schwarzschild’s a little 
before time the first day. You'll have to 
wear your street-suit there, of course, but 
you need another skirt and a big apron for 
work. Just use these I’ve laid out as long 
as you like.” 

“But you’ll need them yourself.” 

Amy smiled mysteriously. ‘“‘No, I sha’n’t,” 
she returned, shaking down a smart black 
skirt over a petticoat which gave forth the 
unmistakable rustle of silk. “In fact, 
this is my work-dress—or one of them.” 
She revolved slowly before the glass a mo- 
ment, relishing Jean’s astonishment, then 
went on: “T’ll have to own up now. The 
cat was almost out of the bag last night. I 
didn’t want to tell you till this morning; 
I thought it might discourage you. I’m 
not with Meyer & Schwarzschild any 
more.” 

“You’ve left the cloak firm!” Jean was 
taken aback, but tried to hide her disap- 
pointment. “I’m glad you’ve done better,” 
glancing again at Amy’s magnificence; 
“it’s easy to see you have.” 

“Well, I guess! I’m a cloak-model in one 
of the biggest department stores in the 
United States.” 

“A cloak-model!” The term suggested 
only a wax-faced dummy to Jean. “What 
do you do?” 

“Walk up and down before the mil- 
lionaires’ wives, and make the pudgy old 
things think they’ll look as well as I do if 
they buy the garment. But they never do 
look as well. I got the place through a 
buyer who came to Meyer & Schwarzs- 
child’s once in a while. He saw that I 
have style and a good figure, and don’t say 
‘ain’t’—he really mentioned that!—and told 
the cloak department that I was the girl 
they were looking for. Sounds easy, 
doesn’t it?” 

It sounded anything but easy to Jean. 
“And you like it?” she said. “But I 
needn’t ask you that.” 

“Don’t I! Maybe it doesn’t give you 
thrills to parade up and down with a three- 
hundred-dollar evening wrap on your back! 
But cheer up,” she added quickly, reading 
Jean’s face. “I’m going down to Meyer 
& Schwarzschild’s with you this morning 
and give you a rousing send-off.” 
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THE SWEAT-SHOP 


THE section of Broadway to which Amy 
piloted Jean, showing her all the short cuts 
which would save precious time at lunch- 
hour, seemed wholly given over to whole- 
sale establishments with signs bearing 
Hebrew names. 

“Yes; this is Main Street of the New 
Jerusalem, all right,” she assented to Jean’s 
comment, “but you’ll find there are Jews 
and Jews in the clothing trade. I’d hate to 
work for some of the chosen people I’ve 
seen, but you’d have to hunt a long time to 
find a more well-meaning man than old Mr. 
Meyer. I only hope he’ll be down this 
morning.” 

Other workers, chiefly women and girls, 
crowded into the rough freight-elevator by 
which they ascended, and one or two who got 
off with them at Meyer & Schwarzschild’s 
loft greeted Amy by name. They inventoried 
her finery minutely, Jean saw, and nudging 
one another, arched significant brows when 
her back was turned. On her part, Amy 
took little notice of them, and, without in- 
troducing Jean, swept by toward the flimsy 
partition of wood and ground glass which 
shut the workrooms from the counting- 
room, brushed aside an office-boy who de- 
manded her business, and knocked at a 
half-open door lettered, “ Jacob Meyer, Sr.” 

The head of the firm, who bade them 
enter, was a very old man with a patriarchal 
beard. He smiled benignantly, recognized’ 
Amy after a moment’s hesitation, asked 
about her new position, and patted her on 
the shoulder when she told him he must be 
as good to Miss Fanshaw as he had been to 
her. Turning to Jean, he said that Miss 
Archer had never sent them a poor worker. 

“T have the highest opinion of Miss 
Archer,” he added, with the air of a presid- 
ing officer who relished the taste of his own 
periods. “Her charity knows neither Jew 
nor Gentile. I met her first here in New 
York when some of us were trying a 
philanthropic experiment in the so-called 
Ghetto. It presented grave difficulties, 
very grave difficulties, and it is hardly too 
much to say, in fact, I have no hesitation in 
saying, that Miss Archer saved the day. I 
recall one most signal instance of her tact.” 

He would have rambled on willingly, but 
Amy cut in with the statement that she must 
be off, squeezed Jean’s hand encouragingly, 
and whisked out forthwith. Her abrupt 
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exit seemed to disorder the deliberate clock- 
work of old Mr. Meyer’s thoughts, for he sat 
some little time staring at a letter-file with his 
mouth ajar, till, recollecting himself at last, 
he brought forth, “As I was saying, my 
dear, I trust you’ll like our ways”—which 
Jean was certain he had not said at all—and 
thereupon led her to the door of one of the 
workrooms and turned her over to its fore- 
woman, a stout Jewess. 

Work had begun, and the place was 
deafening with the whir of some thirty-odd 
close-ranked machines which, their ends 
almost touching, filled all the floor save the 
narrowest of aisles where stood the chairs 
of the operators. To one of these sewing- 
machines and a huge pile of unstitched 
sleeves Jean was assigned. The task itself 
was simple, after the sound training of the 
refuge school, but the conditions under 
which she worked told heavily against her 
efficiency. The din was incessant, the light 
poor, the low-ceiled room crowded beyond 
its air-space, and the floor none too clean. 
As the morning drew on, the atmosphere 
became steadily worse. Now and then the 
forewoman would open a window—she 
stood mainly by a door herself, turning and 
turning a showy ring upon her fat index 
finger—but the relatively purer air thus ad- 
mitted reached only the girls who worked 
nearest, of whom Jean was not one, and 
these soon shivered and complained of 
drafts. 

By the time the hands of a dingy clock 
marked ten, her head was throbbing vio- 
lently and her spine seemed one prolonged 
ache. Her neighbors, except athin-cheeked 
woman who stopped now and again to 
cough, turned off their stints with the regu- 
larity of long habit, straightening only to 
seize fresh supplies for their insatiable ma- 
chines. At twelve o’clock, when whistles 
blew from all quarters and the other em- 
ployees, dropping work as it stood, scram- 
bled for lunch-boxes or wraps, Jean re- 
laxed in her chair, too jaded to rise. Food 
was out of the question—even the look of 
the pickle-scented luncheons which some of 
the cloak-makers opened made her ill—but 
she presently dragged herself outdoors, and 
striking down a cross-street, at whose farther 
end she could see trees, came to a little park 
distinguished by a marble arch, where she 
wandered aimlessly till she judged it time 
to return. 


The streets she retraced were now 
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thronged with masculine wage-earners 
lounging and smoking in the doorways of 
their various places of employment. All 
paid her the tribute of a stare, and some 
made audible comments on her hair or eyes 
or what they termed her shape. Her own 
doorway was also crowded. These idlers 
were for the most part girls from the many 
garment-manufactories of one sort and 
another which the great building housed; 
but a man stood here and there, usually 
either the leader or the butt of some horse- 
play. One of the young women who had 
scrutinized Amy in the elevator nodded to 
her and seemed about to speak, but Jean 
felt too heartsick for words, and returned at 
once to her appointed corner in the hive, 
where, although it still lacked something of 
one o’clock, she again sat down to her 
machine. The air was better, for the win- 
dows had been thrown open during the 
noon-hour, but the room was in consequence 
very chill, and her fellow-workers, now 
drifting back in twos and threes, grumbled 
as they came. Among them was the girl 
who had greeted her below, and looking at 
her with more interest Jean read kindness 
in her freckled face. Their eyes met again, 
with a half-smile, and the girl edged down 
the narrow lane for a moment’s gossip. 

“You'll find it better to take a bite of 
lunch, eyen if you don’t hanker for it,”-she 
observed. 

“How do you know I haven’t?” Jean 
asked. 

“That’s easy. For one reason, I seen 
you walkin’ in Washington Square. For 
another, a green hand here don’t never want 
lunch. Not used to this kind of thing, are 
you?” 

“To the work, yes; not the noise, the 
bad air.” 

“Where’d you work last ?” 

“Tn a small town,” she eluded. 

“That’s different. You don’t have the 
sweat-shop in the country, I guess.” 

“Sweat-shop!” Jean had heard that 
sinister term before. “Is that what they 
call Meyer & Schwarzschild’s?” 

The girl laughed at her simplicity. “I 
call it one,” she rejoined, “even if it is on 
Broadway. Don’t low wages and dirt and 
bad air and disease make a sweat-shop?”’ 

“Disease! What do you mean?” 

“Well, consumption for instance. It 
isn’t bronchitis, as she thinks, that ails the 
woman next machine to you. I could tell 
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you other things, but what’s the use! You 
won’t stop here any longer than I will, and 
that’s just long enough to find a better job.” 

The afternoon lapsed somehow. Once, 
a youngish, overdressed man with blustering 
manners and thick, bright-red lips, came into 
their workroom and told the forewoman 
that a certain order must be rushed. He 
idled near Jean’s machine for an interval, 
under pretense of examining her work, but 
he mainly looked her in the face. As he 
passed own the aisles, he touched this girl 
and that familiarly. Those so favored were 
without exception pretty, and they usually 
simpered under his attentions, though one 
or two grimaced afterward. When he had 
gone, Jean’s thin-cheeked neighbor told her 
between coughs that this was the younger 
Meyer. 

She met him again when she passed the 
offices in leaving for the night, and he again 
stared fixedly, wearing his repulsive, scarlet 
smile. She jumped at the conclusion that 
old Mr. Meyer had mentioned that she 
came from a reformatory, and hurried by 
with burning cheeks. The night-air re- 
freshed her a little, but the way home 
seemed endless, and the three flights from 
Mrs. St. Aubyn’s door to the dormered 
bedroom were appalling in prospect. She 
entered faint with hunger and fagged with a 
thoroughness she had not known since the 
earlier days in the refuge laundry. 

Amy sprang up from a novel. “Don’t 
say a word,” she charged. ‘I suspicioned 
how it would be when you didn’t show up 
forlunch. Not that I expected you, though. 
I’d have bet a pound of chocolates you 
wouldn’t come.” 

Jean was content to say nothing and let 
herself be mothered. Amy showed no 
trace of fatigue. She had changed her 
black blouse for a white one of some soft 
fabric, and looked as fresh and _pink- 
cheeked as if she had idled the livelong day. 

“Now for the pick-me-up,” she said 
briskly, after making Jean snug among the 
pillows; and what with a tiny kettle and a 
spirit-lamp, some sugar which she rum- 
maged from a bureau drawer, and a little 
milk from the natural refrigerator of the 
window-sill, she concocted in no time a 
palatable cup of tea. 

Then, only, Jean found voice. “Did 
you know all the time,” she demanded, 
“that Meyer & Schwarzschild’s is no better 
than a sweat-shop?” 
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“T worked there a year,” Amy returned 
sententiously. “I’m not saying it was as 
bad all along as now. It was as decent as 
any at first, and I hear that even now the 
room where the cutters work is pretty fair.” 

“Does Miss Archer know? But that’s 
impossible. ” 

“Of course she doesn’t. And, though 
you mayn’t believe it, old Mr. Meyer doesn’t 
know, either. You saw what he is! It’s 
only hospitals and orphan asylums he 
thinks about. He totters down to business 
for about an hour a week, and if he ever 
pokes his dear old nose into one of the work- 
rooms it’s early in the morning before the 
air gets so thick you could slice it.” 

“ But his partner—Schwarzschild ? Where 
is he?” 

“Dead. They keep the name because 
the firm is an old one. It’s all Meyer now, 
and that doesn’t mean Jacob Meyer, Senior, 
but Jake. You probably saw Jake. He 
has tomato-colored lips and an affectionate 
disposition. ” 

Jean shivered. “ Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“How could I? Everything was settled 
before I knew you were going there. Any- 
how, it’s a living while you are hunting 
something better. I’m in hopes to get you 
in where lam. I spoke to a floor-walker I 
know to-day. My department is full, but 
they’ll probably need more help downstairs 
for the Christmas rush.” 

“That would be merely temporary.” 

“Most every place is temporary till they 
size you up. If you’re what they want, 
they’ll keep you on after the holidays, never 
fear. You may have to take less money to 
begin with than you get now, but it will be 
easier earned. Any old thing is better than 
Jake Meyer’s joint, J think.” 

This hope carried Jean through the three 
ensuing days. The conditions at the cloak- 
factory were at no time better—in fact, once 
or twice, when it rained and the girls came 
with damp clothing, they were worse; but 
she omitted no more meals, and after the 
second day accustomed herself to the steady 
treadmill of the machine. 

At luncheon, Friday, Amy had news. 
“Come up to the store after you stop work 
to-night,” she directed. “Beginning to- 
day, we keep open longer. Take the ele- 
vator to the fourth floor.” 

“There’s a place for me?” 

“T’m not saying that. I spoke to my 
friend, the floor-walker, again—he’s in the . 
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toy department—and he told me to bring 


you round.” 

Jean found the vast establishment easily. 
The difficulty would have been to miss it. 
Pushing her way through the holiday shop- 
pers crowding the immense ground-floor, 
she wormed into an elevator, got out as Amy 
bade, and after devious wanderings in a 
wonderful garden of millinery, came finally 
upon her friend’s special province and Amy 
herself. Or was it Amy? She looked twice 
before deciding. It was not so much the 
costly garment, a thing of silks, embroid- 
eries, and laces, which effected the trans- 
formation—Jean expected something of the 
kind—as it was the actress in Amy herself, 
which impelled her to play the part the cos- 
tume implied. With eyes sparkling, cheeks 
flushed, shoulders erect, she was not Amy 
Jeffries, cloak-model, but a child of luxury 
appareled for the opera or the ball. 

“Did she buy it?” Jean asked when, 
free at last, Amy perceived her waiting and 
came to her. 

Amy sighed dolefully. “Yes; it’s gone,” 
she said. “You can’t imagine how I hate 
to lose it. It seemied like my very own.” 

Jean could not conceive Amy in an occu- 


pation more congenial, and wished heartily 
that as enviable a fortune might fall to her. 


“Tt seems easy work,” she said. “What 
do they require of a cloak-model ?” 

“A thirty-six-inch bust, at least, for a 
starter. Did I ever tell you that they call 
us by our bust measures? We never hear 
our own names. I’m Thirty-six; that big 
girl with the red hair is Thirty-eight; and 
so it goes. Then you must have good pro- 
portions and a stylish carriage, and be at- 
tractive generally,” she added, naively 
regarding her trim reflection in the nearest 
pier-glass. 

At this point “Thirty-eight” approached, 
and Amy introduced her, saying: 

“My friend here thinks she’d like to be a 
cloak-model. ’Tisn’t all roses, is it?” 

The red-haired girl gave the indulgent 
smile of experience. “Wholesale or retail, 
it’s harder than it looks,” she declared. “I 
don’t mean displaying gowns so much as 
the side issues. Why, the amount of dieting, 
lacing, and French heels some models put 
up with to keep in form is something awful. 
Give me the retail trade, though. I’d rather 
deal with shopping cranks than buyers.” 

“T suppose some of the buyers are fresh,” 
Amy demurely remarked. 
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“Somel Better say one out of every two,” 
retorted Thirty-eight tersely. “I know 
what I’m talking about. I was a display 
model in wholesale houses for three years— 
showing evening costumes, too! Oh, I know 
buyers! A decent girl simply has to make 
herself a dummy, that’s all. She can’t 
afford to have eyes and ears and feelings.” 

It was now quite the closing hour, and 
Amy conducted Jean to a lower floor which 
looked like Kriss Kringle’s own kingdom. 
They came upon the floor-walker, frowning 
portentously at an atom of a cash-girl who 
had stopped to play with a toy which she 
should have had wrapped immediately for a 
suburban customer; but he smoothed his 
wrinkled front at sight of Amy, with whom 
he seemed on excellent terms. Jean looked 
for a rigid inquiry into her qualifications, but 
after some mention of a reference, which 
Amy forestalled by glibly offering her own, 
Mr. Rose merely told her to report for trial 
Monday, at six dollars a week, remarking 
in the same breath that she had a heart- 
breaking pair of eyes. 

Jean was puzzled. “Do they take on 
everybody with no more ceremony than 
that?” she asked as they made their way 
out. “It seems a slack way of doing 
things.” 

Amy laughed gaily. “Not much! In 
some stores—most, I guess—the super- 
intendent does the hiring. I had to face the 
manager of my department. You would 
have to see the manager down here, prob- 
ably, if he wasn’t sick. I knew this when I 
struck Rosey-posy for the place. He took 
you as a personal favor to me, or that’s what 
he said, for he’s rushing me a bit. For my 
part, I think your heart-breaking eyes did it. 
You don’t seem to realize it, but you’re a 
mighty handsome girl. I didn’t half ap- 
preciate it when you wore the refuge uni- 
form. Don’t blush! You'll get used to it. 
Trust the men to tell you. Anyhow, you’ve 
got your chance and can snap your fingers 
at Meyer & Schwarzschild.” 

“T’ll tell them to-morrow morning.” 

“Better wait till to-morrow night after 
you’ve drawn your pay,” counseled Amy 
sagely. “Then you needn’t listen to any 
more back talk than you please.” 

Jean followed this advice, giving the fore- 
woman notice only when she turned from 
the cashier’s window with her hard-earned 
wage safe in her grasp. 

The Jewess bridled, her fat shoulders 
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quivering. “Blace not goad enough?” 
she queried tartly. 

“T’ve a better one.” 

“With another cloak firm?” 

“No; with a department store.” 

The forewoman smiled sarcastically. 
“Don’t you fool yourself that you’ll be 
bedder off! Mr. Meyer! Mr. Meyer!” she 
called. “Here’s another girl what’s got the 
department-store fever.” 

Jean shrank from further explanations, 
particularly with young Meyer, but he 
bustled up at once. “Which store is it?” 
he asked. 

She told him, and wondered why he 
smirked. 

“Does Amy Jeffries work there still?” 

“ Yes. ” 

“Seems to be prospering? Wears good 
clothes?” 

“ Yes. ”? 

Young Meyer leered again. “Come 
round when you’re sick of it,” he invited. 
“Tell Amy, too.” 

She turned from his satyr-face vaguely 
disquieted. His whole manner was an evil 
innuendo. The girl with the freckles, who 
had called the place a sweat-shop, went 
down with her in the freight-elevator and 
walked beside her for a block when they 
gained the street. 

“T heard Jake chewin’ the rag up there,” 
she said. “Why didn’t you cuff his ears? 
Anybody’d know to look at you that no 
buyer got you your position.” 

“What are you talking about?” 

“You didn’t catch on to what he was 
hintin’?” 

“ No.”’ 

The girl gave an incredulous exclamation. 
“And maybe you don’t know either how 
Amy Jeffries got her place?” she added. 

“She said a buyer for the firm saw her at 
Meyer & Schwarzschild’s and liked her 
looks.” 

“That’s straight,” grinned the skeptic. 

Jean shook her impatiently by the arm. 
“What isn’t straight?” she demanded. 

But the girl squirmed out of her grasp 
and darted away. “Ask Amy,” she called. 


THE VAUDEVILLE SHOW 


JEAN meant to probe the mystery at the 
first possible moment, but her resolve weak- 
ened in Amy’s presence. If the girl’s light- 


heartedness did not of itself quiet suspicion, 





it at least disarmed it, while her unselfish 
joy at Jean’s release from the thraldom of 
Meyer & Schwarzschild alone made the 
questions Jean had thought to put seem 
churlish and ungrateful. Moreover, Amy 
was full of a plan for the evening. 


“T knew it was coming,” she exulted. . 


“ Anybody with a pair of eyes could see by 
the way he’s picked you out to talk to every 
night that you’ve got him going. He came 
to me first to ask if I thought you’d come, 
and when I accepted for both, he hustled 
right out to get the tickets.” 

“What tickets?” She did not ask who 
was the purchaser; she, too, had eyes. 

“Tickets for the theater—a vaudeville 
show.” 

Jean’s face lit. “Vaudeville! I’ve often 
wondered what it was like. Ought we to 
go?” 

“Do you mean, is it respectable? Sure! 
One of the best in the city.” 

“T don’t mean that. Ought we to go in 
this way? I don’t know him.” 

“Well, I do,” rejoined Amy decisively; 
“and if there’s a nicer fellow between High 
Bridge and the Battery I'll miss my guess. 
Of course if you want to scare up a head- 
ache and back out, why, you can. I’m 
going, anyway, and I reckon the extra ticket 
won’t go a-begging. The stenographer or 
the manicure would jump at the chance.” 

“Would he be offended?” 

“Awfully. Why, he only asked me 
because he wanted you! Next time it will be 
you alone.” 

Jean needed little coaxing. She wanted 
exceedingly to see a New York theater, and 
she really liked the breezy young dentist. 
It had surprised her in their evening talks to 
find how much they had in common. He, 
too, had spent his youth in a country town, 
and, though he had migrated first to a 
smaller city to study for his profession, his 
early impressions of New York coincided 
very closely with her own. She later dis- 
covered the same community of interest with 
nearly every one so reared, but it now 
chanced that none other of Mrs. St. Aubyn’s 
boarders—or, as she preferred to call them, 
guests—were country-bred, and Paul Bart- 
lett got the credit of a readier sympathy 
accordingly. Thus, to-night, he did not 
share Amy’s wonder that Jean had never 
witnessed a vaudeville performance. 

“Never saw anything nearer to it than a 
minstrel show myself, up to the time I went 
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away to dental college,” he confessed 
frankly, as they set out. “We only got 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ and ‘East Lynne’ 
troupes in our burg. Say, but they were 
rocky aggregations! I could see that even 
then.” 

This also struck Jean as a notable co- 
incidence. “It seems as if you were de- 
scribing the Springs,” she said. “But we 
did get a circus or two.” 

‘Then your town beat mine,” Paul 
laughed. “We had to jog over to the 
county seat for Barnum’s. Otherwise they 
seem to have been cut off the same piece of 
homespun. I'll bet you even had box 
socials ?” ° 

Jean’s face suddenly lost its animation. 
“Ves,” she answered. 

“Just about the limit, weren’t they? I 
wonder Newport doesn’t take ’em up. 
They’re foolish enough. Yet I thought 
they were great sport once. I used to try to 
change the boxes when I suspected that 
some love-sick pair were scheming to beat 
the game. Maybe you’ve done that, too?” 

“Yes,” Jean again assented unsteadily. 

She was infuriated at herself for her 
involuntary change of manner and burning 
face, neither of which, she feared, had 
escaped his quick eye. It galled her 
thoroughgoing honesty to be forever on her 
guard against disclosing her refuge history, 
yet there seemed no help for it. Unjust 
though it was, the stigma was as actual for 
her as for the guiltiest, and cloak it she must. 

If the dentist noticed anything amiss, he 
was tactful and launched into an exchange 
of nonsense with Amy which lasted quite to 
the theater’s garish door. Once within, 
Jean forgot that she had a past which might 
not be fearlessly bared for any eye. Amy 
squeezed her arm happily as they passed 
directly into the body of the house instead of 
mounting the stairs familiar to her feet when 
she paid her own way; and to the squeeze 
she added a look of transport and awe, 
when, following the usher, they skirted the 
orchestra and entered a narrow passage 
near the stage. 

“We’ve got box seats!” she whispered 
huskily. “They couldn’t have cost him 
less than a dollar apiece!” 

Jean had a moment of timidity begotten 
of a vivid recollection of two cramped 
pigeon-roosts, always untenanted, which 
flanked the advertisement-littered drop- 
curtain of the Shawnee Springs Grand 
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Opera House, but was speedily reassured 
to find that she need endure no such lonely 
distinction here. These boxes were many, 
and they held many, their own being shared 
by half a dozen persons besides themselves, 
while the hangings were so disposed that she 
could be as secluded as she pleased, yet miss 
nothing of the play. 

The play! It was a series of plays, with 
endless other wonderful things, too. Nothing 
that she had conceived resembled this ever- 
shifting spectacle of laughter and tears. 
For there were tears—real. ones! Jean had 
often jeered at girls who cried over novels, 
while those whom a play, or at least the 
Shawnee Springs brand of drama, could 
move to tears were even less comprehensible; 
yet to-night, when a simple little piece deal- 
ing merely with an unhappy man and wife 
who, resolved to go their separate ways, 
callously divided their poor belongings until 
they reached a dead baby’s shoes, ran its 
course, she found her breath short and her 
cheeks wet. She was at first rather ashamed 
of this weakness, attributing it to her refuge 
nerves, but she presently heard Amy sob, 
and looking round perceived handkerchiefs 
fluttering throughout the darkened house. 
Paul, on her other side, hemmed once or 
twice, and she supposed him disgusted with 
all this ado over a baby who never existed, 
but when the lights went up suddenly she 
discovered that his eyes were moist, too. 

She liked this trait in Paul. She was glad 
furthermore that he did not scoff after- 
ward, as did some men whom the acting had 
moved. It seemed to her a wholesome sign 
that he had the courage of his sympathies: 
one could probably rely upon that type of 
man. His mental alertness also impressed 
her anew. For him none of the quips of the 
Irish or German comedians were recondite, 
and he could explain in a nutshell the most 
bewildering feats of the Japanese adepts at 
sleight of hand. She wondered not a little 
at this special knowledge, and when they 
left the theater he told her that it had 
been his chief boyish ambition to become 
a magician. 

“T drummed up subscriptions, collected 
bones, old iron, and rubber for the tinman, 
peddled anything under the canopy that 
folks would buy, all for the sake of a little 
cash to get books and apparatus,” he con- 
fessed. “Once, when I was about smart 
sixteen, I gave an exhibition, part magic 
lantern, part magic tommyrot. I hired the 
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village hall, mind you. What cheek I had 
those days!” 

Jean was keenly interested. This, too, 
reminded her of the Springs and her own 
irrevocable playtime. “Did people turn 
out?” she asked. 

“Did they! I cleared twelve dollars.” 

“My!” jeered Amy. “I suppose you 
bought an automobile ?” 

“No; they hadn’t been invented yet.” 
He turned again to Jean. “Guess what I 
did buy!” 

“More apparatus.” 

“Just as quick as I could get a money- 
order,” he laughed. “ You’re something of 
a wizard yourself. You must have been a 
boy once upon a time.” 

“Yes,” said Jean, “I was.” 

When they reached the street Paul sug- 
gested oysters, and after a faint demurrer 
from Jean, which a secret pinch from Amy 
abruptly quenched, he led the way to a 
restaurant. The establishment he chose 
had a German name, and was fitted up in a 
manner which Jean took to be German also. 
The chairs and tables were of a heavy 
medieval design, and matched the high 
paneling which surrounded the room and 
terminated in a shelf bearing a curious array 
of mugs and flagons. From a small dais in 
one corner an orchestra, made up of a 
zither, two mandolins, and a guitar, dis- 
coursed a wiry yet not unpleasant music 
which seemed, on the whole, less Teuton 
than American of a most unclassical bounce 
and joyousness. 

Everybody was drinking beer with his 
food, or, speaking more accurately, eating a 
little food with his beer, and Paul ordered 
two or three bottles of the exceedingly dark 
variety most in vogue, which he and Amy 
consumed. Amy rallied Jean upon her 
abstinence, and asked if she had signed the 
pledge; but Paul seemed to respect her 
- scruples. 

“Felt the same way myself once,” he said. 
“Whenever the good old scandal specialists 
up our way saw a fellow slide into the hotel 
on a hot day for a glass of lager, they thought 
he was piking straight for the eternal bon- 
fire. Naturally the boys punished a lot of 
stuff they didn’t want just to live up to their 
reputations. It’s some different down here.” 

“T should say so,” agreed Amy boister- 
ously. “Why, my stepfather began to send 
me out for beer almost as soon as I could 
walk.” 


Paul did not seem as impressed by this 
statement as were an after-theater party at 
an adjoining table, and embraced a quiet 
opportunity to move an unfinished bottle 
out of her enthusiastic reach. Jean glowed 
under the scrutiny of the supper-party 
opposite, and exchanging a look with Paul 
rose presently to go. Amy objected elo- 
quently, pointing out that it still wanted 
half an hour of midnight and that depart- 
ment stores did no business Sundays, 
together with sundry arguments as trench- 


ant, which plainly carried weight with the . 


attentive tables roundabout, but failed to 
convince her companions. Near the door 
she fell: in with an unexpected ally in the 
person of Mr. Rose, who listened to her 
protests quite as sympathetically as if they 
had not already reached him across the 
room, and promptly invited them all to what 
he termed a “nightcap” with himself. 
Jean declined civilly, and Amy, though sore 
tempted, followed her example. Once out- 
side, however, she asserted her perfect inde- 
pendence by walking off with Mr. Rose, on 
his remarking that he would stroll their way. 

“ Aching incisors!” ejaculated the dentist, 
grimly watching them forge ahead. “Where 
did I get the foolish idea that I was her 
escort? Who is that flower, anyhow?” 

“ An employee in our store.” 

“Oh!” said Paul. “Clerk?” 

“No; a floor-walker.”’ 

“ Oh! ”? 

Amy’s laugh came back shrilly through 
the now sparsely frequented street. 

“T shouldn’t have ordered so much beer,”’ 
admitted the man. “It was too heavy for 
her, even if her stepfather but let’s cut 
that out!” 

Jean also thought this passage from the 
Jeffries family history might better be left 
undiscussed. She quickened their pace till 
they. were close upon Amy’s too buoyant 
heels, and so continued to their door. 

Amy was full of regrets that she could not 
at this hour with propriety ask Mr. Rose 
into Mrs. St. Aubyn’s drawing-room, and as 
Paul inhospitably neglected to offer his 
quarters, the floor-walker with unflagging 
cordiality and self-possession took himself 
off. 

“T don’t cotton to Mr. Rose,” said the 
dentist in a voice too low for Amy, who was 
mounting the stairs. “I hope you don’t.” 

“T don’t know him.” 

“You don’t want to know him, take my 
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word for it. This isn’t sour grapes because 
he butted in, mind you. If you knew the 
city, I wouldn’t say a word.” 

Jean bent a frank gaze upon him under 
the dim hall-light. Paul met it to her 
satisfaction. 

“Thank you for to-night,” she said, 
giving him her hand. “Thank you for all 
of it: for the theater and the supper and for 
—this.” 

Explanations with Amy were impossible 
now, but the following morning, which 
the girls spent luxuriously in bed, proved 
auspicious. Amy’s waking’ mood was con- 
trite. She owned of her own engaging 
accord that she had made a goose of herself 
in the restaurant, suggesting by way of 
defense that her stepfather must have 
favored quite another kind of beer. She as 
frankly conceded that the Rose episode was 
indefensible, and promised ample apologies 
to the dentist. 

“He’ll understand how it was,’’ she said. 
“Paul’s not a Jake Meyer.” 


“Will Mr. Rose understand?” asked 
Jean pointedly. 
Amy shot her a sidelong glance. “Why 


not?” 

“ He’s not—well, a Paul Bartlett.” 

“He isn’t a Jake Meyer, either, if that’s 
what you mean,” retorted Amy, rising on 
her elbow. “I like Rosey and make no 
bones of telling you. What have you got at 
the back of your big brown eyes there? 
Somebody has been stuffing you, I guess. 
Was it some kind friend at Meyer & 
Schwarzschild’s? What did they say about 
Rosey and me?” 

“Nothing,” answered Jean, suspicious of 
her warmth; but now told her plainly whom 
and what they had mentioned. 

Amy listened without surprise. “There 
was bound to be some gossip,” she com- 
mented, at length. “I counted on it.” 

“You counted on it!” 

“Certainly. Jake knew the 
record from A to Z, and there were others. 

Jean had a moment’s giddiness, and 
shrank from her explorations. ‘“ Did you?” 
she faltered. 

“Of course. Do you suppose I couldn’t 
read him like a book after all I’ve been 
through ?” 

“Yet you went just the same! You 


buyer’s 
” 


” 





The fourth instalment of ‘‘ The Crucible ’’ will appear in the June number. 





The Crucible 





“T trusted to luck, and for once luck was 
with me. He had a big offer from a Chicago 
firm, and left town the very day I went into 
the cloak department. Oh, you needn’t 
stare,”’ she added, with a touch of passion. 
“The world hasn’t been any too kind to me, 
and I’m learning to beat it at its own selfish 
game. Don’t let it worry you.” 

“T can’t help it.” 

“Then you're silly. I’m not as soft as I 
look. Besides, you’ll find yourself pretty 
busy paddling your own canoe.” 

Jean fell into a brooding silence. The 
new life was incredibly complex. It held 
possibilities before which imagination 
flinched. A picture, recalled again and 
again with extraordinary vividness, flashed 
once more before her. She saw a camp 
among the birches bordering a_pellucid 
lake; a boyish, pacing figure; a straight- 
forward, troubled face confronting her own. 
She evoked a voice, “To be a stranger in 
New York, homeless, friendless, without 
work, the shadow of that place over there 
dogging your steps. .? Every syl- 
lable, every intonation, was ineffaceable. 
Where was he now, that flawless young 
knight of the enchanted forest, who had 
stayed her folly and changed the current of 
her life? He had promised to befriend her 
when, against his counsel, she had thought 
to dare this unknown world. Would he 
still have faith, should they meet ? 

Amy’s laugh caught her back to the room 
of three dormers. “You looked a million 
miles away,” she said. “If you were an- 
other sort of girl, I’d say you were dream- 
ing of your best fellow. What! blushes! 
Then you were? Was it Paul?” 

“Paul!” Jean repelled the suggestion 
with a pillow. “Take that!” 

They said no more of the buyer—he was 
luckily out of the reckoning; and although 
Jean deemed the dentist a wiser judge of 
men in general, and of floor-walkers in par- 
ticular, than Amy, she decided for the 
present to side with neither, but try to 
weigh Mr. Rose for herself. If Amy was 


skimming thin ice, she was at least a prac- 
ticed skater, with the chastening memory of 
a serious splash. Moreover, to recur to 
Amy’s metaphor, she had a canoe of her own 
to paddle, as she was roughly reminded that 
same afternoon. 











By J. B. Wise 


O love, to be loved, and to know 
This world holds else besides the glow 
And glare of wealth’s array, 
To live this life without regret, 
To give, to forgive, and to forget 
The trials and cares of yesterday, 


To spend with nature hours of ease 

Among the birds and flowers and trees 
That greet the morning sun, 

To be at peace with all mankind, 

No matter where. some good to find, 
A gentle word for everyone, 


To honor virtue, be sincere, 

To live content yet still to hear 
The lowly’s humble plea, 

My duty every day to do 

As on I journey this life through 
Forever thus—my symphony. 


Drawn by M. Leone Bracker 








‘**HOW CAN I WRITE MY NAME WHEN I DON’T KNOW WHY?’ PROTESTED NATHAN’’ 





A Matter of Form 


By Bruno Lessing 


Illustrated by Frank B. Masters 


HEN one has not the 
mezumeh (money) one 
goes machullah” 
(bankrupt), remarked 
Sidolsky, the lawyer. 
“Bah!” replied Shu- 
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ae sapee/ “But when one has 
pe SRS the mezumeh,’’ contin- 
ued Sidolsky, “one pays.” 

“Bah!” said Shulem. 

“Or transfers one’s property to one’s 
wife,’ went on Sidolsky, calmly indifferent 
to his client’s scornful ejaculations. 

“Have I a wife?” sneered Shulem. 

“Or one’s daughter.” 

“You mean Rebecca?” asked Shulem. 

“Of course. You have no other child.” 

“'H’m!” said Shulem. 

“Then when one is asked for the mesumeh 
one can say, with truth: ‘Alas! I have 
none. I am but a humble employee, de- 
pendent upon my daughter’s bounty. My 
daughter is the proprietor of this store.’ 
It is just a matter of form.” 

“Rebecca ?” 
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“Of course, Rebecca. Then, when all 
the trouble is over, and one has settled all 
claims nicely, one can have the property 
transferred back from one’s daughter to 
oneself.” 

“But what does Rebecca know about the 
business ?” 

Sidolsky shook his head impatiently. 

“What does she have to know about it? 
Absolutely nothing. You can run the busi- 
ness just as before. Only you keep your 
bank-account in your daughter’s name, and 
let her give you a power of attorney to sign all 
your checks with her name. You had 
better hurry; pretty soon it may be too 
late to do it.” 

And that same afternoon Sidolsky came to 
the jewelry store of Moritz Shulem, with the 
papers all prepared for his signature. 

“We must have a witness,” said Sid- 
olsky. 

“Nathan,” cried Shulem, “come here!” 

Nathan, the clerk, obediently approached. 

“Write your name here as a witness,” 
said his employer. 

Nathan gazed at the spot indicated, 
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and at the pen which Shulem held out 
to him. 

“Why?” he asked. 

Shulem looked at his clerk. Nathan, by 
the way, had big, dreamy brown eyes. 

“Why?” exclaimed Shulem. “Say, 
sometimes when I look at those cow-eyes of 
yours I wonder how a young man can:be so 
stupid and live. Write your name there, 
and don’t ask fool questions.” 

“ How can I write my name when I don’t 
know why?” protested. Nathan. 

Shulem looked around for something ‘to 
throw at hisclerk. Unfortunately there was 
nothing but jewelry in sight. 

“Mister Shulem,” hastily explained the 
lawyer, “is transferring his store to his 
daughter, and he wants you to sign the 
document as a witness.” 

“Rebecca?” asked Nathan, in surprise. 


“Yes, stupid,” said Shulem, “to Re- 
becca. How many daughters have I got? 


Now sign, or something will happen.” 

Nathanesigned, and, fortunately, nothing 
happened; that is to say, nothing more im- 
portant than the arrival of Rosenstein. 

“Tf it is convenient,” began Rosenstein, 
“T need the money. The amount is small. 
I wouldn’t trouble you, but really money is 
scarce.” 

“Very,” commented Shulem. 

“And the bill is due.” 

“My dear Mister Rosenstein,” said 
Shulem, “I have not a cent. You know 
how gladly I would oblige you, but, as you 
yourself said, money is scarce.” 

“To be sure—to be sure. And for that 
reason—just to oblige you—I made up my 
mind if you were hard pressed, I would take 
the amount in trade. My wife needs a 
diamond ring.” 

Shulem fairly beamed upon him. 

“Mister Rosenstein, if this store belonged 
to me, nobody in the world would be more 
welcome to help himself than you are. But 
how can I give away my daughter’s prop- 
erty?” 

Rosenstein glanced quickly at the lawyer, 
who nodded. 

“Mister Shulem,” said Rosenstein, “ you 
are a loafer. I am going to see my lawyer.” 

The same scene was enacted half a dozen 
times that afternoon, and each time Shulem 
seemed to enjoy it more. A ragged urchin 

came in with a note for Nathan. 
“What is that?” demanded 
suspiciously. 





Shulem 
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‘My mother wants me to be sure and 
come home early.” 

Another visitor arrived and, to Nathan’s 
surprise, Shulem greeted him with extreme 
cordialitvy. Nathan had never seen the man 
before. He was middle-aged, rather pros- 
perous looking, and treated -Shulem. with 
more deference than visitors usually paid to 
him. They entered into an animated con- 
versation of which Nathan could hear 
nothing save an occasional mention of Re- 
becca’s name. Nathan, .meanwhile, was 
writing a reply to the note he had received. 

“ Nathan,” said Shulem presently, “show 
Mister Ivanovitch some -diamond rings.” 
And, to his visitor: * I must go to my lawyer’s 
office. I will be back in a few minutes, 
and then we will go home together. You 
will have supper with us.” 

“What kind of rings would you like to 
see?” asked Nathan. 

‘Engagement rings,” replied 
Ivanovitch, twirling his mustache. 

Nathan produced a tray laden with the 
flashing trinkets, and while Mister Ivano- 
vitch was examining them began to chat 
good-naturedly. 

“ Going to get married, eh? Anybody 
this neighborhood? I think I know all the 
nice young ladies around here. Not that 
I’m at all inquisitive.” 

‘The lady is Miss Shulem—your em 
ployer’s daughter. I guess you know her. 

Nath in clute hed the counter for support. 

* Rebec car 

Mister Ivanovitch nodded. 

“That’s her. Fine girl. Tell me—if 
you know what her tastes are—do you think 
she would like a big stone, or a fine, little 
one?” 

“ Does—does she know about it?” asked 
Nathan. 

Mister Ivanovitch looked up. 
the matter? You look excited.” 
Nathan laughed falteringly. 

“Er—that is—don’t you see, I know her a 
long time, and—and—only last night I saw 
her, and she didn’t say anything about it.”’ 

Mister Ivanovitch smiled good-naturedly. 

“Because why? Because she didn’t know 
anything about it. Do I look like a man 
who has got time to fool with young 
ladies? No sir-ee. I’m a business man. 
Her father and I settled it between us.” 

A light dawned upon Nathan. 

“Oh, I see,” he said. “I think Rebecca 


“ 


Mister 


“What’s 


would like a fine, big diamond.” 
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Soon after the ring had been selected 
Shulem returned. He found Nathan on the 
sidewalk whistling to attract the attention of 
a small boy who was playing marbles. 

“What are you doing now?” he de- 
manded. 

“T want to get a boy to take a note to my 
mother.” 

“J thought you sent one before.” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Nathan glibly. “ This 
is another one.” 

When Shulem and his guest arrived at the 
Shiilem house Rebecca was out. 

“Where is she?” demanded her father of 
the servant. 

“T- don’t: know. 
note, and she went out. 
soon be back.” 

When Rebecca returned her cheeks were 
red and her. eyes were sparkling. She 
kissed her father with more than her cus- 
tomary: enthusiasm, and gazed smilingly at 
the guest. 

“Rebecca, this is Mister Ivanovitch. He 
has asked-me for your hand, and I have 
consented. He is a fine business man.” 

“The clothing business,” volunteered 
Mister Ivanovitch, smiling approvingly 
upon Rebecca. 

“And he has a good income.” 

“A fine income,” vouchsafed Mister 
Ivanovitch. 

“But I can’t marry him,” 

Her father’s eyes opened wide. 
did you say?” 

“T said I can’t marry him.” 

“Tut! tut!” said Mister Ivanovitch. 
“Let us not be hasty. We have plenty of 
time to talk the matter over.” 

Shulem, paying no heed to his guest, 
folded his arms, and gazed long and intently 
at his daughter. 

“And why, may I ask? Why can’t you 
marry the man your father picks out for 
you? Who is supporting you? What will 
you do if I tell you you must marry him?” 

Rebecca’s eyes fell before his stern glance, 
but the sparkle did not die out of them. 

“Because—because,”’ she murmured, 
“Nathan and I——” 

“Nathan? What Nathan? My clerk?” 

Rebecca nodded. 

“Tf I might be permitted——” began 
Mister Ivanovitch. 

“Keep still!” roared Shulem. “Now 
tell me, how far has it gone between you 
two? Are you married?” 


A. boy. brought her. a 
She said she would 


said Rebecca. 
“What 
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“Oh, no, father,” 
quickly; “only engaged.” 

“H’m! Is that all? Well, you may con- 
sider the engagement broken.” 

“Tf the lady———” began Mister Ivano- 
vitch. 

“The lady,” said Shulem, 
actly as her father tells her.” 

Rebecca hid: her face in her-hands, but her 
father, for the life of him, could not tell 
whether she was laughing or crying. 

“What’s the matter with you? Are you 
crazy?” he asked. 

“Father, I cannot give up Nathan.” 

Shulern’s hands clasped his head in be- 
wilderment. 

“Am I dreaming? Does my own daughter 

defy me? Come with me, Mister Ivano- 
vitch. The store is still open. We will 
have a talk with that clerk of mine that he 
will not be apt to forget very soon.” 
: Rebecca started toward her father with 
hands outstretched imploringly, but before 
her lips could utter a word there came a 
gentle tap upon the door, and Nathan en- 
tered followed by a long-bearded individual 
in a ruffled silk hat whom Shulem promptly 
recognized as a rabbi of the neighborhood. 
With a cry of rage Shulem sprang toward 
his clerk, but, in a flash, Rebecca had inter- 
posed herself between them. Shulem folded 
his arms and gazed upon his brown-eyed 
employee. 

“You are discharged,” he said. 

Nathan’s eyes opened wide. 

“Why?” he asked. 

Shulem felt himself choking with anger. 

“You are a loafer. Never come into my 
store again.” 

Nathan, open-mouthed, scratched his 
cheek and gazed from one to the other. 
Then a sweet smile crept into his face. 

“Rebecca is the boss,” he said. 

“Huh?” demanded Shulem. 

“Don’t you remember, Mister Shulem ? 
You transferred the store to Rebecca. Wasn’t 
I the witness? Look, here is my name on 
the paper.” 

With a cry of rage Shulem seized-him by 
the collar. 

“Thief!” he cried. 
You stole it.” 

Nathan meekly handed him the docu- 
ment. 

“It is only a copy,” he said, “but it has 
my name on it.” 

A sudden chill seized Shulem’s heart. 


replied Rebecca 


“will do ex- 


“Give me that paper. 








‘**COME, MISTER SHULEM, YOU HAD BETTER GIVE YOUR CONSENT. YOU SEE, I’M A SMART 


BUSINESS MAN 


“Where—where is the original? I left it 
in the store.” 

“In Rebecca’s store—yes,” said Nathan. 
“T gave it to her when she came in. What 
did you do with it, Rebecca?” 

Nathan was seized with such a sudden fit 
of coughing that he was compelled to lean 
upon the rabbi’s shoulder. Rebecca, whose 
face was very red and whose eyes were 
twinkling like stars, puckered her forehead. 

“T think—I—let me see——_ What was 
the name of that lawyer you told me to go to, 
Nathan?” 

Nathan, a handkerchief stuffed in his 
mouth—to stifle his coughing—could only 
say, “ Blob—blob—blob.” He kept his face 
hidden from Shulem. 

“Oh, yes,” said Rebecca, “that’s the 
name. Silverstone. You know him, papa, 
don’t you? He put it in his safe.” 

“He blob—blob—blob,” began Nathan, 
but human endurance could go no further. 
With a shout that resounded through the 
room he burst into a roar of laughter, in 
which, after a moment’s hesitation, Re- 
becca joined. The rabbi, who had not 
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spoken a word, led Shulem gently to a 
chair. 

“You had better loosen your collar,” he 
said. “A stout man like you never can tell.” 

“Tt seems to me ” began Mister 
Ivanovitch. 

“Ho! ho! ho!” roared Nathan. “I 
forgot all about you!” 

“Mister Shulem,” said the rabbi, “be a 
man!” Shulem could only gurgle. 

“Come, Mister Shulem,” said Nathan, 
and Shulem detected a note in his voice that 
he had never observed before. “ Rebecca 
and I have been in love a long time. So 
you had better give your consent. You see, 
I’m a smart business man.” 

Mister Ivanovitch twirled his mustache 
and sneered. 

“My lawyer, Mister Silverstone,” Nathan 
went on, “says your are in a pickle.” 

“Pickle?” asked the rabbi, gazing curi- 
ously at Shulem. 

“He says Rebecca is now the boss,” 
Nathan went on. “If you don’t give your 
consent, nobody can tell what Rebecca 
might do, can they, Becky?” 
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Rebecca thrust her arm in Nathan’s, and 
laid her head prettily upon his shoulder. 

“Mister Silverstone,” she said, “told me I 
could give the store to Nathan if I wanted 
te.” 

A violent shudder went through Shulem’s 
frame. 

“Look,” said the rabbi to him. “Don’t 
they make a fine picture? Just made for 
each other.” 

And indeed it was a pretty sight to see 
those two young people side by side, hand- 
some, youthful, and happy. But Shulem’s 
eyes had a bilious tinge at that moment. 

“Or,” continued Rebecca, “he said I 
could run the store myself, and give Nathan 
all the wages I wanted to.” And turning to 
Nathan, “Are you a good business man, 
dear?” she asked. 

“The finest in the world,” prompily re- 
plied Nathan. 

“Then your salary is doubled from to-day 
on.” 

“Business man—bah!” said Mister 
Ivanovitch. “Here, Mister Shulem, take 
back the ring I bought to-day. Give me my 
money.” 

“Tf you will excuse me,” said Nathan, 
“Mister Shulem has with the jewelry store 
nothing to do. The lady here is the 
boss.” 

“Shall we give him back his money, 
Nathan?” asked Rebecca. 

Nathan shook his head. 

“Tt is not good business. But I'll tell 
you what I'll do, Mister What did you 
say your name was? I need a ring just like 
that. I’m going to be engaged to a young 
lady. She doesn’t know anything about it. 
Do I look: like a man who has. got time 
to fool with young ladies? No sir-ee! I’ma 
business man. How much will you take for 
the ring?” 


A Matter 
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“One hundred dollars—just what I 
paid,” said Mister Ivanovitch. 

“Pooh! Nonsense!” said Nathan. “It 
isn’t worth anything like that. I'll give you 
sixty for it—not a cent more. I’m in the 
business, you see, and I know what they’re 
worth.” 

“Thief!” cried Mister Ivanovitch, and, 
jamming his hat over his ears, he rushed out 
of the room. 

“Comie, Mister Shulem,”’ said the rabbi. 
* Wouldn’t he make a fine husband for the 
young lady?” 

“Tell him, ” said Shulem faintly, “he can 
have her if he brings me back that paper.” 

Nathan shook his head. 

“No,” said*he. “We are going to get 
married, anyway, to-night. _ Right away, I 
guess. Hey, Rabbi: ? ‘But the’ paper: only 
comes back if you smile and 106k pleasant 
and«give us your blessing. If we don’t get 
the blessing, we need the paper. * We must 
have something, you know.’ 

When youth and love and shrewdnéss.are 
allies who can resist them! They were 
married. And just as Shulem, with a wry 
face, had reluctantly embraced his son-in- 
law, Mister Ivanovitch returned. 

“T have been to six jewelers. 


They all 
tell me I have been swindled. The ring is 


not worth a hundred dollars. Give me the 
sixty dollars you said you would, and take 
your swindling ring.” 

Nathan counted out sixty dollars, and 
Mister Ivanovitch, with many a muttered 
imprecation, took his departure. 

“Let me see the ring,” said Shulem, and 
after carefully scrutinizing the inside of the 
band he looked at his son-in-law in surprise. 

“He is right. It’s only marked sixty 
dollars.” 

Nathan grinned, 

“Sure it is!” he said. 








